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LITERATURE. 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND RITUALISM. 


Per Crucem ad Lucem. The Result of a 
Life. By T. W. Allies, M.A. In 2 vols. 


The Anglican Ministry: its Nature and Value 
in Relation to the Oatholic Priesthood. An 
Essay by Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A., 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri; with a 
Preface by his Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


WE notice these works together, because both 
are written by converts to Rome from the 
English Church, and both directed against 
those who have remained behind; yet their 
characteristics are different. Mr. Allies was 
a member of the old “ Oxford Schoal ;’’ Mr. 
Hutton belonged to the modern Ritualists. 
Probably a more frank admission was never 
made by a literary man than that with which 
Mr. Allies’ book opens. He had published 
two editions of a learned work intended to 
vindicate the Church of England from the 
charge of schism, when (in 1850) he discovered 
“that by a statute, passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and accepted by the English 
Church, the Papal supremacy had been trans- 
ferred to the Eoowe: and that the existin 
relation between the Church of England an 
the State was simply the result of that statute, 
which, though it had been repealed under Mary, 
had been re-enacted under Elizabeth.” 
It is a curious phenomenon that a man should 
have written a voluminous and really learned 
work on the position of the English Church 
since the Reformation while he was wholly 
unacquainted with so cardinal a document as 
the statute in question. Whether he is 
right in his interpretation of it—whether the 
Crown really has all the power which the Pope 
possessed before the Reformation—we do not 
now enquire. At all events, this startling 
discovery of this recondite statute led Mr. 
Allies to change his views with the utmost 
rapidity, and with equal speed to write a 
book on the Royal Supremacy which “ neither 
friend nor enemy, so far as he knows, set him- 
telf to refute.” This is the first treatise re- 
published in this volume. In the same year, 
while still a beneficed clergyman of the Church 
of England, Mr. Allies’ rapid pen produced 
& book on The See of St. Peter, in which 
the fullest claims of the Church of Rome 
ate advocated with the same learning and 
ability with which he had a year or two before 
defended the Church of England. This was of 
course his last act as an English clergyman ; 
in those days an English clergyman who 
adopted Roman views joined the Church of 
me, Fifteen years later, a reference to Mr. 
Allies in Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon called forth 
& letter to Dr. Pusey in his own defence, 











which received no acknowledgment ; and 
this same Hirenicon, which does not seem to 
have been exactly a peacemaker, also led 
Mr. Allies to examine Dr. Pusey’s theory of 
heresy and schism in a more considerable 
work—Dr. Pusey and the Ancient Church— 
published in 1866. These treatises form the 
first volume. In the second are republished 
five articles—on the Testimony of Grotius and 
Leibnitz to Catholic Doctrines, on the Educa- 
tion of the Ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land, on Christian and Anti-Christian Educa- 
tion, on Church and State in England, and on 
the Catholic and Protestant Conception of 
Missionary Work—together with an import- 
ant treatise on “St. Peter, his Name and 
his Office, as set forth in Holy Scripture.” 
Each volume has an Introduction, that to the 
first forming an essay of about eighty pages. 
As it is obviously impossible within our limits 
to notice adequately such a collection as this, we 
must content ourselves with taking a specimen 
of the author’s competency to discuss a histor- 
ical question. He tells us quite gravely (vol. 
i., p. 87) that 
‘* it cannot be doubted that, in the first instance, 
the College of Apostles, haying St. Peter at its 
head, divided the world for the pur of 
evangelising it, assigning to each bishop his 
perce of action. From that division sprang 
© whole order of the ancient Church, at the 
head of which stood the three sees of Peter— 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch—as St. Gregory 
the Great in his letters observed to the patriarchs 
of the two latter sees.” 


That is to say, Mr. Allies introduces a state- 
ment which rests on no evidence whatever, with 
the words “ it cannot be doubted ;” and this, 
too, although the diocesan system notoriously 
followed the lines of the imperial divisions, 
and in all probability was derived from them. 
To introduce the statement of any fact which 
is important for your purpose with the 
words “it cannot be doubted” is certainly a 
very convenient way of writing history. 

And one instance we will give of his 
humour. The Act 1 Eliz. c. 1 denies “ any 
manner of power, jurisdiction, &c., on the 
part of any foreign prince, prelate, State, or 
potentate,” in England. Thereupon Mr. 
Allies takes occasion to remind us (vol. i., 
p. 24) that “St. Peter himself, like his 
Divine Master, was a Jew,” and that, there- 
fore, the objection to a “ foreigner” “ might 
be pleaded with exactly as much or as little 
force against the authority of our Lord 
Himself.” If this is a joke, it isa very dull, 
not to say a profane, one. And yet Mr. 
Allies cannot be serious; for he must know 
that the objection would equally lie against a 
“foreign prince” who chanced to bean Eng- 
lishman born; and, for that matter, English- 
men are not absolved from yielding obedience 
in lawful matters to a ruler who chances to be 
a Jew. Race has nothing to do with the 
matter, as Mr. Allies very well knows. If any 
nation has accepted the maxim, “there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free,” it is the English. 


Mr. Hutton’s work is directed entirely 
against the Ritualistic party in the Church of 
England ; its aim is to show the Ritualists 
that, on their own principles, their position is 
untenable ; that the Church of England is 
not a Church which ought to satisfy those 





who hold the sacerdotal views which the 
Ritualists undoubtedly do hold ; that it is, in 
fact, essentially Protestant. It is a curious 
sign of the times that a Roman Catholic 
should devote a considerable volume to proving 
that which a generation back was universally 
acknowledged; and that the epithet “ Pro- 
testant,”” which Laud and his school did not 
repudiate, should now be with many members 
of the English Church an opprobrious appella- 
tion. The book is extremely well written, and 
discusses the points at issue with temper and 
good taste. Mr. Hutton does not forget that 
he is an English gentleman, and he treats of 
matters which deserve earnest thought from 
those whom he addresses. To originality he 
makes no great pretension, and in that part of 
the work which treats of the validity of 
English Orders he confessedly depends mainly 
upon Canon Estcourt. 


Mr. Hutton evidently understands thoroughly 
the position and views of the Ritualist party ; 
as is natural, some things in which he once 
took part now seem to him mere follies or 
solemn mockeries of great realities. His 
description of the perplexities of an Anglican 
who has resolved to adopt Eucharistic vest- 
ments is as true as it is amusing; and what 
he says of the young priest, as soon as the 
bishop’s hands have been Jaid upon him, “ in- 
viting all, of whatever age, condition, or 
sex, to come to him for private confession,” 
will command the assent of all sensible men. 

In considering the character of the Anglican 
ministry, much, of course, turns on the his- 
torical questions relating to the consecration 
of Archbishop Parker. The ‘“ Nag’s Head 
fable” has vanished from all respectable 
pages, and of course does not appear in Mr. 
Hutton’s; that Archbishop Parker was in 
some way consecrated is agreed; the prin- 
cipal point in question is whether Barlow, 
the consecrator of Parker, was himself a 
bishop. As to this, the evidence is not 
unfairly stated, and Mr. Hutton sees that 
there is a very strong presumption that Barlow 
was a duly consecrated bishop. It is, in fact, 
simply incredible that Barlow, one of the best- 
hated men in England, could have passed for 
@ bishop for thirty-two years, and taken his 
seat in the House of Peers as such, without 
any objection being alleged during his life- 
time, if he had not been actually consecrated. 
He was capable of consecration, and what 
possible motive could he have had for avoid- 
ing consecration, or the archbishop for re- 
fusing to consecrate him? Barlow could 
clearly have gained nothing but insecurity. 
It is indeed suggested that the thing was 
done to flatter the King with the notion that 
he could make a complete bishop without 
the intervention of any spiritual person. 
But in order to gratify the King in this 
way, the absence of consecration must 
have been a notorious fact; he must have 
been able to point to a bishop of his own 
sole making in the face of the world. To 
have chuckled over the thing with Barlow 
himself and the two or three who were in the 
secret would surely not have been very grati- 
fying to him. And it is certain that to the 
end of his days Henry believed in the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and therefore was not likely 
to consent to an act which would have intro- 
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duced into the Church a number > seeming 
priests whe had not really received power to 
offer the sacrifice. Henry held, no doubt, 
that the powers which the Pope had once 
exercised in England resided in himself; but 
he could not have inferred from this that 
bishops needed no consecration, though he 
might conceivably have thought himself 
qualified te consecrate. This, however, no 
one affirms that he did. The fact is that all 
that can be alleged against Barlow's conse. 
cration is the absence of a reeord of it in 
Cranmer’s register—a register which is said 
to have been generally very carelessly kept. 
The other suspicious cireumstances to which 
Mr. Hutton refers are comparatively of no 
importance. 

But Mr. Hutton, like Mr. Allies, by no 
means admits that, if the historical question 
as to Barlow’s consecration is decided in his 
favour, then the ordinations of priests and 
bishops in the Anglican Church are valid ; he 
alleges theological principles to the agree fe 
Here one cannot but be struck by the highly 
technical and artificial nature of the rules 
which determine the “ validity ” of a rite, and 
we are therefore not surprised that (p. 523) 


‘“‘Catholies are not called upon to hold that in 
no single case has there been a bishop who, for 
lack of valid baptism, ordination, or consecra- 
tion, was a bishop only in name. But they 
may well believe that the government of the 
Ohurch would be so providentially ordered as 
to hinder such a person from being called upon 
to continue the succession.” 


That is, the “ validity ’’ of the consecration 
of any given bishop in the Roman Catholic 
Church at this moment is purely a matter of 
faith and not of evidence, It surely must 
have occurred to Mr. Hutton that others 
beside Roman Catholics may have a similar 
faith in the Orders of their own Church; 
and he can hardly expect even Ritualists to 
accept as conclusive the dicta of Gury and 
Lacroix on the conditions of a valid consecra- 
tion. He says, very truly (p. 160), that 


‘*the Sacrament of Holy Orders, . . . 
though instituted by Christ, was not, so far as 
we are able to learn from the Gospel narrative 
made by Him to depend on any one outwa: 
and visible sign, or on any one form of words. 
That is to say, the regulation of its matter and 
form appears to have been left to the Church.” 


The argument in the last sentence appears to 
be this:—“Christ prescribed no form of 
ordination ; therefore the dicta and practices 
of the existing Roman Church in this respect 
are to be accepted as of Divine authority.” 
If Mr. Hutton expects the Ritualists to 
accept this, he must have a very mean opinion 
of their understanding. In truth, here, as in 
all books of this kind, we come upon the old 
standpoint of Roman Catholic controver- 
sialists: “* Accept the Roman Church ; believe 
what the Church tells you; that is your only 
safety.” The reasoning which is to persuade 
a man to accept the Roman Church depends 
ultimately, not on general truths, but on the 
authority of that Church itself. 

The greater part of Mr. Hutton’s argu- 
ments Evangelical Protestants may accept 
without being in any way moyed to join 
the Church of Rome, They may assent to 
Mr. Hutton’s proposition (p. 161) that “if 
we disregard the practice of the Church 





. . . it is by no means clear that we 
should be able to insist upon the necessity of 
Episcopal ordination, as distinct from Pres- 
byterian, at all,” with perfeet equanimity ; 
and certainly they will be ready enough to 
admit that the leaders of the Church of 
England in Elizabeth’s time did not contem, 
plate the kind of sacerdotalism which is essen- 
tial to the theory of modern Ritualism. 

Mr. Hutton hopes that he may persuade 
one or two to over to the Roman Church 
Perhaps he may attain that modest degree of 
success; but hardly more. For few men are 
very anxious about the logical eoherence of 
the religious system to which they belong; 
most men hold their tenets because thé 
always did hold them, or beeause they find 
them in some way pleasant and comfortable ; 
and still fewer have not only the desire for 
logical completeness, but the courage which 
leads them practically to follow their principles 
to their legitimate conclusions. The Ritualist 
body of the present day does not contain such 
men as Newman, or Manning, or Ward. 

§. CHEETHAM. 


Lord Beaconsfield: a Study.. By Georg 
Brandes. Authorised Translation by Mrs. 
George Sturge. (R. Bentley & Son.) 

Lord Beaconsfield: ein Characterbild. Yon 
Georg Brandes. (Berlin; Gebriider Paetel.) 

W3EN a distinguished foreign critic studies 
our sogiety, or our literature, or our eminent 
persons, we care more to listen than to dis- 
pute ; we learn more by oitending $0 his yoice 
than by raising our own. Probably, notwith- 
standing the description—pleasing to lovers 
of the sensational picturesque — of Lord 
Beaconsfield as a sphinx, each of us has a 
fairly definite conception of the sphinx’s 
nature, and of his lh in the world 
of action and the world of letters. The 
opinion of a Continental critic will not greatly 
modify that already formed by each of us; 
but to see how things look to alien eyes is a 
piece of education, Besides, the foreign 
student professes, and perhaps attains, a 
measure of impartiality too Olympian for a 
British voter and tax-payer. Absolutely 
impartial, indeed, he cannot be. A Dane 
cannot but remember 1862, when a Liberal 
Ministry left Denmark to arrange her affairs 
single-handed with Germany, and when Dis- 
raeli stepped forward to expose “the weak- 
ness, confusion, vacillation, and inconsistency” 
of the Government. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, Brandes is a disinterested critic. Con- 
tinental Liberalism is, in some respects, so 
different from English Liberalism that one 
who sides with the intellectual party of move- 
ment abroad may yet look with imperfect 
intelligence and small regard on the faith and 
aspirations of an English Liberal. Moreover, 
upon the whole, Brandes writes more as a 
man of letters than as a politician, and to 
examine @ personality possessing curious 
aesthetic interest concerns him more than to 
ascertain the meaning of a “scientific fron- 
tier” or a “ peace with honour.” 

From Isaac Disraeli his son inherited the 
eighteenth-century irony and scepticism which 
underlie all his romance and mysticism; the 
romance is positive, and even in the mysticism 
there is something worldly and materialistic. 

















“In his castles in the air you do not find the 
on an judiee; they are the 

Morganas + the desert, the meg consciously 

constructed of an arid and ery fantasy.” 


From his father, too, came an instinctive 
liking for the Tory way of thinking, and a 
peculiar sympathy with the royal Sion of 
Stuart, Frat chee queedisiatadhente 
race was derived his pride of ancestry, Yet 
this aristocrat of Abraham’s house, popular 
in boyhood for his personal qualities, and 
already burning with the consciousness of 
inward power unrealised and unrecognised, 
was through his aneestry an alien and an out- 
cast in English society. Young Vivian Grey 
at school is a “ seditious stranger;”’ Contarini 
Fleming, with his Venetian countenance, finds 
himself alone among his blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired fellow-pupils. Each is an insulted 
victim ; each thirsts for revenge, and each 
drinks a delicious draught of that bitter 
cordial. 

With a fund of talents and unbounded 
self-confidence, Disraeli started on his career, 
Forti nihil difficile, What was the motive- 
power which impelled his talents? How 
shall we discover through the young author's 
writings, asks Brandes, the author’s self? 
Not in the main outline of story, nor in the 
moral quality of the characters, but “in 
casual expressions, in turns of thought which 
serve as exemplifieations, in the choice of 
metaphors, in lyrical outbursts which do not 
belong to the course of the narrative.” Such 
irrepressible lyrical outbursts Brandes cites 
from Vivian Grey and The Young Duke, 
celebrating the power of ambition and the 
strength of revenge. Ambition may take 
the form of a love of fame or a love of 
power. 


‘* Tt appears to me that if Disraeli had had his 
choice, whether to be the powerful t of 
a secret tribunal or a Tasso féted at Ferrara, he 
would haye chosen the former. But the two 
objects haye certainly never been separated in 
his irations, although he felt his relations 
towards them to be different. He saw fame 
before him as if he could it, or extort it 
by his talents; there was, t , no need to 
gain over or flatter anyone; he would, perhaps, 
attain it best by cha onall sides, Power 
was far off, very far, and was only to be attained 
step by step; the path was slippery and tor- 
tuous; but he was firmly resolved to spare no 
pains, to shrink from no humiliation, no trial 
of patience, that might lead to the goal.” 


To attract attention is a first step towards 
fame and power. Graft the desire of attract- 
ing attention on an Oriental temperament, 
and that in an age of Brummell-worship— 


“may not the result be an incomparable dandy ? 


Even Byron was part coxcomb, part man of 
genius. Disraeli, who had his share in the 
elegant cultus of Byron, uses a phrase which 
characterises his ideal of life at this period— 
“half passion, half fashion.” The coxcombry 
of precocious worldliness, of affected cynicism, 
went along with other youthful yanities of 
the time. To appreciate periootty the arts of 
a coquette and the flayour of a lobster-salad 
is evidence that one is no longer on the sixth 
form of a school. 

Disraeli had no university training, and 
the lack of scientific education has avenged 
itself, and left something lacking in his intel- 
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The of fan’ and ox in| melodramatic background for the struggles of isolated mind, the work of a born author, 
mind were in conditions only too favour- | the human adventurers. brilliant and sparkling, excellent in parte, but 


able for growth. Hence a curious, half- 
developed mysticism, a taste for the mysterious 
and ceremonially impressive, a remarkable 
erenee for all unscientific knowledge, a 
ca for the apparatus of the copjuror. 
Why should the new and unpicturesque 
hocus-pocus of the chemist let us farther into 
the secret of the universe than the venerable 
and impressive ceremonies of the ancient 
P This boasted “ useful knowledge” 
of the nineteenth century not only strips 
away the romance and charm of life and levels 
all the ancient distinctions of race and rank, 
put tends to falsify one central fact of human 
nature—that men are governed more by the 
imagination than by the reason. “ Mormon 
counts more votaries than Bentham.” 

So and thinks, exclaims Brandes, 
“ issenschaftslese,” he who lacks the 
scientific sense and scientific training. Yet, 
in the high value placed by Disraeli on 
imagination as a factor in politics, the 
originality of the man consists. 

“There is some truth, something eyen pro- 
found, in this view of iagindiloh o0.0 petition 
Hal eeenat Js, springs fom hin ou berg. 

tly imaginative temperament; an e 
of looking sb things 4 to such an extent the 
RN oes 

or the imagi- 
nation in politics and his pet en ba in Aver 
it to account is to possess the key to his inw: 
life as poet and statesman,” 
We might perhaps ask whether the highest 
ination, in the world of action or in the 
world of art, is antagonistic to science, which 


is but another name for a knowledge of facts, | has 


their groupings and their laws. If it be, 
then so much the worse for imagination. ° 


The novels of Lord Beaconsfield are studied 
by Brandes in chronological order, and each 
is traced to its origin in the author’s character 
and circumstances or in some political situa- 
tion, Their individuality, their piquancy, 
their poetry, are valued by the critic at the 
full worth, or perhaps a little more than the 
worth; while he is not insensible to the too 
frequent substitution of counterfeit ideas for 

ught and compar tne sentiment iar feeling. 
+0 Lancred he would assign a very high place, 
if not the place of honour, among the ee 
tions of Lord Beaconsfield, 


“It is a book haying, Janus-like, two faces— 

one expressive of impenetrable irony, the 
other of almost pure mysticism; and the con- 
trast is not done away by diversus respectus, 
for the irony hovers oyer the mysticism, which 
1s the pivot of the book, and is indeed to be 
found in the mysticism itself.” ' 


In the young Emir, Fakredeen, a curiously 
— likeness of the young Disraeli may, be 
und, 


“There is in the Emir’s political character the 
most singular mixture of lofty aims and am- 
biguous conduct, of faith in an idea and faith 
i intrigue. . . . Fakredeen is engrossed 
With the idea of the re-organisation of Western 
18a, Sométimes he is animated by Disraeli- 
like confidence in the power of ideas, or in 
bp which ap : . A We fam ination ; but 
xt moment he looks a) im for 
means and artifices.” 7 ny 


External nature in these novels forms a 





‘* Nature is to Mr, Disraeli never anything but 
—what he chancery calls her in two of 
his works—an LEgeria, £ is, a source of 
litical inspiration. He has taken refuge with 


er when weary of politics, like the tired soldier 
in the vivandiére’s tent. But he neyer loved 
her for her own sake.’’ 


On the love of man and woman, as presented 
in Henrietta Temple and elsewhere, Brandes 
writes :— 

‘© In Disraeli’s manner of writing about women 
and love three stages may be noticed, In his 
early youth, in The Young Duke, he shows keen 
observation and freshness, much insight and 
surpassing irony; in his manhood he depicts 
the ardent, admiring love of two creatures, and, 
strongly affected by it himself, breaks forth 
into 9 song of praise in honour of Eros; in the 
third stage, woman is to him a higher, more 
op panne being than man—she is the sym- 
bol of a great idea, and he describes her, and 
love for her, in the appropriate spirit—that of 
reverent tenderness. us = represents the 
people and the Church; Eva, in Tancred, 
udaism and the East; Theodora, in Lothair, 
Italy and national liberty.” 
Faith in race, faith in the force of great 
individyals, distrust in the machinery of con- 
stitutional government, and, in conjunction 
with the new Toryism, a deep sympathy 
with the spirit of revolution—each of these 
is a note of the genius of Disraeli, and each 
is the occasion of admirable comment from 
his critic. Of Lothair, Brandes writes : 
‘* What makes Lothair psychologically interest- 
ing arises from the same position of affairs that 
has made the style official—namely, that the 
author stands at the summit of his wishes, and 
realised his schemes, so that he no longer 
needs to take various circumstances into con- 
sideration. Lothair is a more straightforward 
book than the ‘trilogy,’ so-called, which pre- 
ceded it. It is not only without 
mysticism, but, in a religious point of view, it 
is the most openly free- ing work that 
Disraeli has written, so opposed to miracles that 
it might be taken for the work of a rationalist 
if the fantastic author had not signed it with 
his fantastic doctrine, never renounced, of the 
sole victorious Semitic principle.” 

From a comparison of Lord Beaconsfield 
with his great antagonist a few sentences 
must be given :— 


‘* Gladstone is a character, a man capable of 
cxieoielieacy gifts eoproleliy of greet’ peat 
e of great p 
understanding; he has the head of a financial 
Minister and the heart of a philanthropist; he 
is a man of figures, with sympathy for the 
suffering of humanity; but he is unin i 
and wanting in originality. The character o 
Lord Beaconsfield, on the contrary, is absolutely 
original; there is something daemonic in him, 
His mind is of the metallic order, while Glad- 
stone’s is of the fluidsort. . . . @ ne 
isa clear and ene po Bn far couepahenes 
speaker; nota single word, nota telling phrase, 
stands out in the torrent of his eloquence so as, 
once heard, never to be forgotten. He has 
himeelf defined the relations between the speaker 
and his hearers; he says that the s r 
gives them back in the form of a river what he 
receives from them as vapour. He himself is 
the s er thus defined, and it is on the close 
relation to his hearers here indicated that the 
great effect of his words depends; they seldom 
read well. Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, on the 
contrary, are eminently monologues, the pro- 
ducts of an original, paradoxical, and therefore 





long passages of them are trivial, a mere tissue 
of spangles.” Biren! ve 
Having skimmed so much cream from this 
very interesting volume, I leave much more 
behind. The English translator has made'a 
pleasant, well-written book, which in the mafn 
faithfully represents the original, though, if it 
were to be subjected to minute tests,it would be 
found that in some instances less ready acquies- 
cence in a readable phrase would have been wise 
that so a fuller and more exact substitute for 
the words of her author might have been dis- 
covered, Epwarp DowDEN. 








Henrici Archidiaconi Huntendunensis Hiée- 
toria Anglorum (A.C. 56 to A.D..1154). 
Edited by Thomas Arnold, M.A. (Rolls 
Series. ) 


Mg. Aryotn’s Introduction to the Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon’s History of the 
English is so crammed with learning as to be 
not a little difficult of digestion. Most of his 
readers, we think, would gladly have spared 
part of his laborious analysis of the MSS. 
which he has collated for this edition, in 
exchange for a little more information re- 
specting the historical additions made by his 
author to the chroniclers upon whose founda- 
tions he built. This information is ‘not 
withheld, but is for the most part relegated to 
foot-notes appended to the text, which are far 
less easy to consult than the Introduction. 

The Archdeacon’s History was compiled, at 
the instance of Alexander of Blois, Bishop of 
Lincoln, upon the basis of Bede and the 
Saxon chroniclers, and continued down to 
his own time, It occupied him from abont 
the year 1125 until his death, soon after 
the aceession of Henry II., which is the 
last event itrecords. The five editions issued 
during the author’s lifetime were respectively 
brought down to the successive dates of their 
appearance. The last thre received ey 
additions from his hand of a religious, moral, 
or rhetorical character, A supplementary 
book, De Mirnculis, which in his third edition 
the author annexed to the narrative of the 
Conversion of the English, Mr. Arnold thinks 
it right to omit, but evidently with reluctance, 
and he atones, as far as possible, for the 
omission by giving copious extracts from it 
in his Introduction. Its account of the 
prodigies performed by the English saints he 

olds to possess “considerable interest,” an 
opinion in which this sceptical, prosaic age of 
ours will scarcely, we think, concur. Of 
more historical A are some of the particu- 
lars contained in the epistle “ De Contemptu 
Mundi,” inserted in another edition, in which 
the writer describes, from personal knowledge 
and other special sources, the chequered lives 
of many of his illustrious contemporaries. 
This epistle Mr. Arnold judiciously includes 
in the Appendix. 

An ecclesiastic of rank like the Arch- 
deacon, confined within the narrow circle of 
a provincial diocese, seems to have been less 
favourably situated for obtaining first-hand 
knowledge of contemporary events than 
humble monks, such as Matthew Paris and 
Ordericus Vitalis, who, at the great monas- 
teries where they dwelt, frequently entér- 
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tained as visitors men of the highest distinc- 
tion, and heard them describe many stirring 
scenes in which they had themselves been 
actors. Of events which he had personally 
witnessed, the Archdeacon refers to but two 
that possess any particular interest—viz., 
Stephen’s breach (while residing at Brampton, 
near Huntingdon) of his coronation oath not 
to claim forestal rights in any woods which 
had been already disafforested, and the re- 
building of Lincoln Cathedral by Bishop 
Alexander of Blois. 

From his partial estimate of the fens 
(which he describes as “ pulcherrimae palu- 
des”) and a reference to the Abbot of 
Ramsey as his lord, it may be gathered that 
the Archdeacon was a native of Huntingdon- 
shire or Cambridgeshire. He may thence 
have derived some of the local traditions of 
Saxon times which embellish the narrative 
that he has for the most part compiled from 
native chroniclers. His account of a hero 
at Balsham, in Cambridgeshire, who singly 
withstood a whole army of Danish invaders 
in the year 1010 (p. 178) and of the treachery 
of Edric at the Battle of Assendune in 1016 
(p. 184) may be instances of this kind. His 
embellishments, however, are often so ob- 
viously rhetorical that it is difficult to put 
faith in any. He imitates Thucydides in 
ascribing long speeches to distinguished 
generals upon the eve of important engage- 
ments ; Caesar, William the Conqueror, and 
the rival leaders at the Battle of Lincoln 
in 1141 being thus credited. His love of 
exaggeration displays itself in his multiplying 
by ten the number of five hundred men whom 
the earlier chroniclers state to have fallen in 
the assault on Worcester in the reign of 
William Rufus (p. 214). He is responsible 
for altering the Saxon chronicler’s statement, 
that in the Conqueror’s days a man of mark 
might fare unharmed across the kingdom with 
his bosom full of gold, into the poetical 
version, “‘ puella auro onusta” (p. 210). He 
describes in the following grandiloquent 
terms the battle of Burford in 752: “ Acies 
loricis crispantes; galeis acutas, lanceis 
hirsutas, vexillis depictas, auro resplendentes ”’ 
(p- 121)—which are more appropriate to a 
conflict of Romans and Parthians than to the 
armies of Wessex and Mercia. He perverts 
a simple statement of earlier writers that 
there was a great murrain among birds 
in 672 into a story of a “maxima pugna 
volucrum,” which he caps by another of later 
date in which one thousand were found dead 
on the field (p. 61). This he interprets as 
one of the portents of the time, about which 
he is specially credulous, telling or inventing 
numerous stories of historical calamities havin 
been preceded by omens in the sky, blood 
boiling in pools, and the like. Notwith- 
standing the suspicion thrown upon his pages 
by this florid extravagance, we are indebted to 
him for a few striking narratives which he 
can hardly have invented, but must be pre- 
sumed to have borrowed from writers not now 
extant. Of this class are the anecdotes of 
Cnut and the tide, and the heroism of Siward 
Earl of Northumbria. 

The Archdeacon’s characteristics as an his- 
torian are disposed of by Mr. Arnold in the 
following well-balanced judgment :—** He was 
ambitious, but not laborious; literary, but 





not exact; intelligent, but not penetrating.” 
His chronology of the period before the 
Conquest appears to be very inaccurate, but 
he may be relied on when dealing with events 
of his own time. That he was ignorant of 
Saxon is apparent from his frequent mis- 
renderings of common words, such as “ mere ” 
and “‘ dyke,’”’ which he converts into names of 
places (pp. 111, 153), and the fact that his 
citations of native phrases and verses are rarely 
given in the original. His chief merits as a 
chronicler seem to have been the comparative 
impartiality of his political views and a free- 
dom from racial prejudice remarkable in a 
writer of purely Norman blood. Mr. Arnold 
has performed his editorial task, if possible, 
only too conscientiously, and no aid that 
marginal headings, notes, glossary, and index 
can render to the student has been forgotten. 
Henry G. HEWLETT. 








Our Future Highway. By Verney Lovett 
Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., &. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Mr. Cameron’s excellence as a traveller was 
triumphantly established by his march Across 
Africa. The present work exhibits rather 
his deficiencies. In tramping through the 
Dark Continent pluck and the pistol may be 
the voyager’s best friends; in an excursion 
through the well-trodden Mesopotamian valley 
the pen must be well trained, well informed, 
and always bright if it is to carry the traveller 
ereditably through two volumes. In com- 
paring this work with the record of Mr. 
Cameron’s previous achievement, we see at 
once how essentially different are the qualities 
requisite for success. We pardon almost 
every kind of literary fault in the man who 
presents us with the rude impressions of a 
great battle with Nature in the closest of her 
strongholds; but we cannot extend the same 
consideration to an account of a journey upon 
the Tigris and the lines of at least ten coni- 
peting schemes of railroad. In this field Mr. 
Cameron’s work bears no comparison with 
that of others. Mr. Grattan Geary’s book 
From Bombay to the Bosphorus, describing, as 
to its greater part, the same route, is in every 
way superior to that of Mr. Cameron. 
Perhaps Mr. Cameron’s error, which is con- 
spicuous on nearly every page, is natural to a 
man of his experience. In travelling through 
Africa the best thing he could do was to keep 
a journal, to enter in that journal the smallest 
incidents in the life of each day, and to give 
the contents of that journal to the public. 
He seems to have followed the same plan in 
a country where the every-day incidents of 


g | travel are familiar to all readers and have but 


little interest. It is requisite, for the writing 
of an interesting book upon a country so 
well known as that Mr. Cameron now treats 
of, that the writer should have the faculty 
for giving impressions de voyage, as Alexandre 
Dumas entitled his works, with originality 
and with some unusual knowledge. Mr. 
Cameron has no originality, and his style is 
perhaps almost the least interesting to which 
it is possible to descend. "We may hope that 
this book will not detract from his well- 
earned reputation. Now and then through 
its tiresome pages we catch glimpses of the 
rare and sterling qualities he undoubtedly 











ergerig Rte: and personal strength— 

ut, on the whole, there is no useful purpose 

ors: yg served by the publication of such a 
ook. 

This may seem a harsh judgment, but it j 

formed after a most carefal reading. The 
following is a fair specimen of Mr. Cameron’s 
literary style :— 
‘It was with mingled feelings that we rode 
away from Baalbek, for, though we were glad to 
be again on the road after such an unforeseen 
delay, the ruins seemed to grow upon us, and, 
as we lost sight of them, it seemed like leaving 
old friends.” 


Mr. Cameron’s route is from Cyprus to 
Beyrout; through Baalbek and Ape to 
Aleppo; thence to Diarbekr and Mosul, 
From Mosul, he follows the well-known 
Tigris route to Bagdad, and from Bagdad by 
the Shat-el-Arab and the Persian Gulf to 
Kurrachee and London. He does not conceal 
his admiration for Lord” Beaconsfield’s policy, 
One Nazim Khan congratulated Mr. Cameron 
on being “ the countryman of Gladstone and 
Argyll,” but the Nazim “rather winced” when 
Mr. Cameron “ told him of the Russian rule in 
Poland, the enormous -standing armies which 
are at the beck of the Czar, the knout and 
Siberia, the secret police,” &c. We, however, 
will not follow Mr. Cameron into politics, 
There must be something of the Rip van 
Winkle about a man who has spent years in 
tramping through the oblivion of Central 
Africa. The idée mére—Mr. Cameron is very 
fond of displaying French, @ propos, as he 
would say, de rien—of this work is the 
discovery of the best line of railway, and if 
Mr. Cameron had with that view given his 
book a practical flavouring, it would have 
possessed more substantial value. The railway 
results of his journey, which are really of some 
importance, are huddled up in two or three 
pages of a chapter in the second volume, to 
which we can approach but slowly through 
the bewildering mass of trivialities, which, 
as we have said, would possess interest 
if they related to perfectly unknown tribes 
of Africa, but which are wearisome beyond 
expression as concerning the well-known 
habits of Asiatic Turkey, and, we must add, 
when they are set down with the undis- 
criminating and uninteresting pen of Mr. 
Cameron. 

It is curious to notice with what shrewd- 
ness the natives of a village so remote as Tel 
Kala’ach appreciate the construction of a rail- 
way: They do a very fair business, as they 
buy the wheat of the surrounding villages at 
the same price as if they were farther from 
the coast, and, as they have comparatively 
little to pay for carriage, they make large 
profits. Ifa railway were made, they argued 
that they would be in a still better position, 
but they objected very strongly to having & 
railway beyond Tel Kala’ach. That is a 
interesting reference, but the majority of Mr. 
Cameron’s pages are occupied with matter 
such as the following :— 

‘At Tripoli we had bought from two small 
boys, who were dragging him about, a little 
mongrel terrier—which had evidently strayed 
from some ship—for the large sum of fivepence, 
and the little beggar was here, there, 
everywhere after the hares and foxes.” 


Now and then, as if by accident, he touches 
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upon matter to which he would have done 
wisely to devote a large share of attention— 
the consequences of the war to the population 
and to productive industry. Near Homs he 
met with families “travelling with all their 
scanty belongings packed on camels and 
donkeys.” On being asked 

« what they were tramping the country for, the 
answer was nearly always the same. The 
village they were quitting had dwindled down 
in numbers owing to sickness and the war. 
In consequence of this, the taxes, which had 
been assessed at the last census according to the 
then population, had begun to press heavily 
upon the reduced numbers, and they were going 
to some town or village which had not been so 
unfortunate, where they hoped to find life less 
burdensome.” 

Mr. Cameron, who is evidently a manof frank 

and generous nature, while he does justice to 
the rival work of Mr. Grattan Geary in 
describing it as “clever,” is probably a far 
better authority than Mr. Geary as to the 
natural habitation of turkeys and bustards, 
and he points out that Mr. Geary is wrong in 
his idea that turkeys first came from America. 
Mr. Cameron gives one or two very interest- 
ing details of Turkish misgovernment, which 
he collected from Mr. ‘Malet, whom he met at 
Aleppo. Mr. Malet, then first secretary of 
legation at Constantinople, is now political 
agent in Cairo, Mr. Malet spoke of a head- 
man of a village . 
“who had built a very fine house out of bribes 
he had received from people who tried to escape 
the conscription. He had not seemed at all 
ashamed of this. When men were drawn to 
serye in the army he had told them to give him 
amounts varying according to their wealth, and 
then to go away and hide in out-of-the-way 
places until the parties sent round to collect the 
conscripts had gone away, when he would send 
and give them notice that they might return. 
When the recruiting officers came he betrayed 
all these people to them, so they had both to pay 
and to go as soldiers, whilst he pocketed the 
money, and also got rid of probable enemies.” 


Such information makes us wish for more, 
and we doubly regret when Mr. Cameron 
relapses into his usual style, which is of this 
sort :—‘ Two hares were started and coursed, 
and one killed after a good run; and I was 
delighted to find that Sultan could, after the 
first hundred yards, get away from Schaeffer’s 
Masood.” 

It is a great fault in this book that the 
progress of the journey is obscured by the 
continual narration of trumpery incidents of 
sporting. Mr. Cameron is always “ after 
gazelle,” or “flushing snipe and duck,” or 
doing battle with “ pig,” with no variety in 
the process; but we obtain a better glimpse 
of the real prowess of the man when, in vol. 
i, p. 34, we see him riding a race with 
Sheik Hosayn, and while galloping beside the 
Sheik, Mr. Cameron says, as if it were the 
taslest matter in the world, ‘‘I put my arm 
round his waist, and, before he well knew 
where he was, had him across my saddle.” 
That is the man towalk across Africa, but 
his hunts after gazelle are a little tedious. 

hen he gets to “the country stretching 
away to the Tigris north of Mosul,” this is the 
leading incident :— 

“I tried patient stalking. At last my per- 
severance was rewarded, and I got within a 
bundred and fifty yards of three [gazelles], and, 








carefully selecting the bi t, sent a He 
capatding bullet F to his +g rri. He ars 
a short distance, but another through his 
heart dropped him dead.” 
We dare say Mr. Cameron will think it 
“ sickly sentimentality” on our part, but we 
must confess that we find this sort of thing 
somewhat nauseous. The chapter on railway 
communication is, as we have said, the only 
valuable portion of these uninteresting vol- 
umes, and the line which Mr. Cameron 
advocates with much good sense and sound 
argument would pass “ from Tripoli to Homs, 
Hamah, Mara, Idlib, Aleppo, Urfa, under 
Mardin, Nisibin, Mosul, and then by the 
valley of the Tigris to Baghdad, thence to 
Bushire, and in some future time by Laristan 
and Beluchistan to Karachi.” But—and 
the omission is significant—Mr. Cameron 
nowhere tells us where the money is to come 
from for this great enterprise upon the line 
of “ our future highway.” 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 








Selections from the Kur-én. By Edward 
William Lane. A New Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with an Introduction by Stanley 
Lane Poole. (Triibner.) 


Turs interesting and instructive volume is 
more modestly than correctly described in 
the title-page from which we have extracted 
our heading. So much new and original 
matter has claim to distinct consideration, 
and is without the scope of a second edition 
or re-issue. The book is, in fact, to quote 
the words in the Preface, a brief “‘ Sketch of 
the beginnings of Islim,’”’ illustrated, or 
rather supplemented, by Lane’s Selections 
Srom the Kur-dn, revised and enlarged. The 
author has, too conscientiously perhaps, given 
a list of authorities from whom he may not 
only have purposely borrowed, but whose 
words he may have unwittingly used in the 
course of his Introduction; and he could 
hardly have supplied a better guarantee for 
the soundness of his information. It will 
gratify the English reader to observe that 
one-third of the able Orientalists he has 
named—not necessarily linguists—are his own 
living fellow-countrymen, some of them 
apparently on the mere threshold of a dis- 
tinguished career. Mr. Poole’s subject is 
divided into four chapters, treating of “ the 
Arabs before Mohammad,” of ‘‘ Mohammad,” 
of “Islam,” and of “the Kur-4n”’ respec- 
tively. These are, we think, better adapted 
to the general taste of the day than could be 
any abridgment, or modification, of Sale’s 
“Preliminary Discourse,’ such as the late 
Mr. Lane himself prefixed to his Selections 
on first publication. The opening chapter is 
agreeably interspersed with poetry and anec- 
dote; and we are glad to see utilised, among 
the specimens of the former, Mr. Lyall’s 
spirited translations, which, while sufficiently 
literal for truth, are made to imitate the 
metres of the original Arabic. 

Referring to the virtues and repute of the 
Arab women of the desert, our author says :— 


‘* It was the wife who inspired the hero to deeds 
of glory, and it was her praise that he most 
valued when he returned triumphant. The 
hero of desert song thought himself happy to 
die in guarding some women from their pursuers 





Wounded to the death, ‘Antarah halted alone in 
& narrow pass, and bade the women press on to 
a place of safety. Planting his spear in the 
ground, he supported himself on his horse, so 
that when the pursuers came up they knew not 
he was dead, and dared not approach within 
reach of his dreaded arm. At length the horse 
moved, and the body fell to the ground, and 
the enemies saw that it was but the corpse of 
the hero that had held the pass. In death, as 
in life, sans peur et sans reproche, ‘Antarah 
was true to the chivalry of his race.” 


This account of the death of a popular charac- 
ter in Arab romance would, perhaps, be dis- 
puted by those who apply the test of close 
criticism to legend as well as history. We 
hear of a more probable and more ancient 
tradition, showing that ‘Antarah was killed 
by an arrow shot at him by a man of Tayyi, 
as he was riding along alone in a pass among 
the hills. Moreover, M. Fulgence Fresnel, in 
his third letter* on the Arabs before Islamism, 
gives to another desert warrior the credit of 
the heroic deed celebrated in Mr. Poole’s 
story. The learned writer says :— 


‘** Rabiah, filsde Moukaddam, .. . undes 
plus illustres cayaliers de la tige de Moudar, et 
des a valeureux, . fat tué par un 
Soulaymide nommé Noubayschah dans la 
journée de Kadid. ‘Voici comment ce meurtre 
fut amené selon diverses traditions, dont une 
remonte & Abou-Obaydah, et une autre 4 
lAsmaiyy.” 

He then proceeds to relate that, pending 
adjustment of a blood feud between the two 
Bedouin tribes of Soulaym and Firds, a party 
of the former, seeking to avenge the death of 
two comrades, came upon a convoy of women 
belonging to the latter. With the convoy 
were some chiefs of the Firds, and among 
them was “ Rabiah,” then ill with small-pox, 
and borne in a litter. The young man saw 
the threatening danger and, notwithstanding 
his weak condition, mounted his horse, to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s movements. As 
he was about to ride off he heard some women 
hint that he was bent on saving his own life; 
so, turning to his sister, he remarked they 
should know him better than to think he 
could turn his back ona foeman. Galloping 
towards the Soulaym horsemen, he attracted 
their attention, and one came out of the rank 
to meet him. He simulated flight, and rode 
back towards the women ; then, turning upon 
his pursuer, he slew him in single combat 
before their eyes. Soon afterwards, “ Noubay- 
schah”’ wounded him in the arm with an 
arrow; his mother bandaged the wound ; but 
the Soulaym were pressing on, and no time was 
to be lost for ensuring the safety of the convoy. 
He bade the women mount their camels, and 
retire through a gorge of the hills. This 
achieved, M. Fresnel adds :— 


‘Tl se porta donc au lieu le plus étroit du défilé 
et, pour ne pas tomber de cheval, ficha en terre 
la pointe de sa lance, et resta appuyé sur la 
hampe, tandis que les femmes prenaient le 
chemin ducamp. Oependant l’ennemi n’osait 

int approcher de Rabiah. Noubayschah, 

Is de Habib, qui l’observait avec attention, 
s’écria subitement :—‘ 1 swan la téte: je gage 
qu’il est mort!’ et il ordonna sur le champ 4 
un homme de Kouzaah, qui se trouvait avec lui, 
de décocher un trait sur le cheval de Rabiah. 
Le Kouzaide obéit et atteignit le cheval, qui 


* Journal Asiatique, February, 1838, 
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s’emporta, et jeta par terre, du premier bond, le 
cadavre qui le montait.” 

Another version of the tale, we are informed, 
makes ‘‘ Noubayschah” himself wound the 
horse as well as its rider. In any case, his 
body having fallen to the ground, the Soulaym 
Bedouins penetrate the gorge, but the convoy 
had escaped them. Rabiah’s enemies covered 
his remains with a heap of stones. 

OF course, the same thing may have hap- 
pened to two heroes; the same honourable 
termination of a life may have been spon- 
taneously chosen by two kindred spirits ; or 
the more modern hero may have avowedly 
imitated his predecessor. In justice to one, 
however, we must not omit a quasi certificate 
of originality which M. Fresnel accords to 
“Rabiah” in the following postscript to his 
natrative :— 

‘‘Abou-Oubaydah dit expressément d’apris 
Abou-Amr, fils d’Alala, ‘Je ne sache pas 
@autre exemplé d’un homme tué, ou mott 
naturelloment, qui ait sauyé un conyoi de 
fommies,’” 

But, after all, these points do not demand 
any strict verification. We accept the stories 
as national, or, it may be, tribal, traditions, 
truthfally illustrating the characteristic quali- 
ties of men who, compared to the money- 
making or pleasure-seeking occupants of 
towns, are heroes from birth fo death. “An- 
tarah or Rabiah—let our protector of women 
be one or the other—may be accepted as a 
faithful type of Arab chivalry. 

Maitiy will find the sketch of Muhammad 
too laudatory ; but not marty will find it hard 
redding. It has the immense advantage of 
imparting a great deal of information in a 
few clear and well-expressed paragraphs ; and 
thosé who have never yet attempted to wade 
through a Life of the prophet of Islam may 
be attracted by Mr. Poole’s brief chapter to 
learn something more of the figure which he 
has described. The author’s notice of the 
Muhammadan religion is in much the same 
strain, and to much the same effect, as that 
of its founder. In either respect it would be 
curious to compare the late writings of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith and Mr. Poole with those of 
our expounders in former centuries. Let any- 
one sét them, for instance, side by side with 
“The Life of Mahomet, Mohammed, or 
Muhammied, the Saracen Law-giver,’’ as re- 
corded by Purchas in the third book of his 
Pilgrimage, and matk the change of treat- 
ment now exhibited. The chapter on the 
“‘Kur-an” is very short, and too immediately 
connected with the Selections which follow 
td require separate consideration. 

For the Selections themselves, their use to 
the general reader is undeniable. They have 
béen carefully grouped under two headings— 
Islim, and other religions regarded in Isl4m. 
In the first division are systematically set forth 
“ the more important utterances of Mohammad 
on what his followers must believe and 
do;’” thé second contains Muhammad’s own 
** versions of the history of the patriarchs and 
ottier personages of the Jewish and Christian 
writings.’’ The second division, morever, is 
‘**almost unchanged from the first edition ; ’’ 
but to the first many fresh extracts have been 
added, and some new matter has been supplied 
in the foot-notes. 

““Wedan,” the opening word in the quotation 


—or,let uscall it, paraphrase—from Ezek. xxvii., 
used in Mr. Poole’s Introduction (p. xxx.) as 
evidence of the ancient commerce of the Arab 
traders, will doubtless afford occasion for new 
remarks in the forthcoming revised English 
version of the Old Testament. As the text 
now stands it is “ Dan also,” a reading adopted 
in the Latin Vulgate and, we believe, most 
translations. We observe that the Arabic 
version of the Bible printed in London in 
1848 begins the verse (19th) with “ Dan,” 
but that “Wa Dan”’ is in the one printed at 
Oxford in 1871. Whether “Wa” is a con- 
junction or the first syllable of a proper name 
is still a question for commentators. 
F. J. GoLpsMrp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Christy Carew. By the Author of “The Hon. 
Miss Ferrard.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Jeff Briggs’ Love Story, and other Sketches. 
By Bret Harte. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Story of Barbara. By Miss Braddon. 
In 8 vols. (Maxwell & Co.) 


Young Lord Penrith. By John Berwick 
Harwood. In 3 vols. (Harst & Blackett.) 


In spite of discussions on Irish polities too 
lengthy to be suitable to a novel, The Hon. 
Miss Ferrard was so clever, so original, and 
yet so simple in construction that we hoped 
great things from its author. Christy Carew 
has, however, few, if any, of the qualities 
which distinguished the former work, while 
it has more than all its faults. The characters 
are of the middle class of Dublin society, and 
live, almost without exception, in a world of 
sordid aims and vulgar behaviour. From the 
latter charge the heroine herself is not exempt, 
and she behaves to her step-mother in a way 
which amply justifies that lady’s treatment of 
ber. In other respects she is hardly a living 
being at all, and the most impassioned novel- 
reader will have a difficulty in getting up any 
excitement over her attachment to Sugrue. 
By far the best chapter in the book is a very 
delicate and life-like portrait of Father Con- 
sidine, the old bibliophile, who lives in a 
tumble-down cottage on the hills, dines off 
three potatoes and a herring, and has two 
hundred and fifty Douai Bibles and an 
Elzevir copy of Theocritus: (Is there an 
Elzevir edition of Theocritus, by-the-way ? 
We doubt it.) There are a great many 
different sorts of priests scattered up and 
down the book, who form a text for endless 
after-dinner conversations which no one who 
is not Irish is likely to read. The influence 
of one of them spoils the life and breaks the 
heart of Esther O’Neil, Christy’s bosom 
friend, who acts as a foil to all the vulgar 
and good-hearted ladies to whom we are 
introduced. Esther dies almost at the last 
page, just after her old friend, Father Con- 
sidine. We knew this was inevitable; but 
surely it was absolutely unnecessary to drown 
poor little Elsie, Christy’s step-sister, in 
whom, as an unobtrusive infant, the reader 
had taken some interest. The author has 
committed various artistic mistakes. Stress 
is laid on events which end in nothing—as, 
for instance, the reading of Sugrue’s letter by 





Mrs, Carew.” We shall hope to see some- 





thing from the same pen very much better 
than this. 


Jeff Briggs (in Mr. Bret Harte’s new 
volume) is one of the most attractive of 
all the long-limbed, rough-spoken, soft. 
hearted giants with whom Californian fiction 
has made us cogent His lines have not 
fallen in very pleasant places, for he is land. 
lord of the “ Half-way House, an inn which 
could not be made to pay inspite of Jeff's 
hard work and the pious, if not always relevant, 
ejaculations of his aunt. Like many others 
of his build, he falls in love at first sight, and 
this love threatens to be the ruin of him, 
body and soul. It would not be fair to the 
author to tell his story—how Jeff was saved, 
and what became of Miss Mayfield, the hero. 
ine of the idyll, who is less lively than most 
of Mr. Harte’s ladies. There is a splendid 
fight on the mountain side with some robbers, 
and for one moment we feared that we had 
seen the last of our old friend Yuba Bill, but 
the author has been merciful, and has reserved 
him to be the hero of many more adventures, 
“Views from a German Spion’’ contains 
very clever description of carnival revellings 
among the lower orders in a small German 
town, and gives a vividyif dreary, picture of 
their pleasures. 

Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
was @ question asked long ago, and after 
reading The Story of Barbara we are tempted 
to enquire, “ Can a well-bred lady really come 
out of Camberwell, as described by Miss 
Braddon?” Barbara is a mere shadow, 
whose passiveness stood her in good stead, 
and in due time brought her reward. But 
what is to be said for the breeding of an old 
lady who refers to her husband as ‘* Mr. T. ;” 
or for the vivacity of a young lady who 
habitually speaks of her father as “ the author 
of my being,” or sometimes, with a kind of 
cireumlocution that passes for wit nowadays, 
as “the author”? This repulsive young 
person, Flossie, is Barbara’s only sister, and 
she leads up to the great catastrophe of the 
book by accidentally dropping an important 
letter of Barbara’s to her absent lover. 
Flossie conceals this fact, and the loss of the 
letter is not discovered for some years, when 
circumstances force her to confess her care- 
lessness, which she does with much indifference 
to the ruin she has wrought. The men of 
the novel are the ugly and unattractive 
Mr. Penruth, husband of Barbara; his weak 
brother, Mark; and Barbara’s early lover, 
Major Leland, whose tendency to unprovoked 
conversation about his own exploits has 
seldom been equalled even in the pages of 
novels. In addition to this domestic history, 
there is, of course, the usual allowance of 


murders and suicides to keep up the spirits of 


the reader. 


No one can complain of want of incident 
in Young Lord Penrith. Every form 
violence against which we petition in the 
Litany finds its place in these pages, and St. 
Paul himself did not surmount more pert 
than the hero, Hugh Ashton. Mr. Harwood’ 
book has the merit, or demerit, of laying baré 
the plot from the very beginning. From the 
moment we learn Hugh’s anxiety about the 
fate of the pleasure-boat with a beautiful 
young lady on board we know that, in spite 
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ir apparent disparity of position, Maud 

‘ only iy his destined wife, And surely, i 
gallant deeds go for anything, he richly de- 
served her. Hugh might have taken out a 
t as @ saver of life, so varied are the 
gers he conquers. We followed him 
when he rescued Maud, when he swung Will 
Farleigh up the edge of a cliff, when he took 
a drowning crew off a sinking ship and 
stopped two trains from banging into each 
other, and then our reason tottered and re- 
fused to grasp any more. JBeside these 
exciting events there are murders and at- 
tempts at murder, burglaries, suicides, and 
sudden deaths, all of which are conducted to 
a happy conclusion. The of the book 
dealing with the Cornish coast is interesting 
and life-like. Mr. Harwood knows what he 
js writing about here, and perhaps also when 
he introduces his readers to the great capi- 
talist, Mr. Dicker—as vulgar a man as it has 
often been our lot to meet with even among 
capitalists. Mr. Harwood’s own style is not 
free from blemishes. ‘“ He had saved a little 
money now, had Peter Bland,” is a form of 
expression he frequently indulges in; and 
though he mentions Hugh’s “golden hair” 
more than once in the beginning, the hero is 
ever after spoken of as possessing dark locks. 

. L. B. Lane. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Royal Windsor. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
Vols. III. and IV. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Since the first two volumes of Royal Windsor 
were noticed in these pages, the versatile hand 
and brain, whose work, by wor ph gpee aa 

hy or history, never fai arouse the 
fetest of the public, have passed away, and 
the present volumes of his latest work have 
been finished by a daughter’s pious care. The 
history of the Castle is carried on from the first 
feast of St. George held by the first Tudor king 
down to the reign of the present Queen, when 
the stately pile, which has been by turns a 
fortress, a prison, a Court, has with more peace- 
ful times adopted the more peaceful aspect of 
the sovereign’s country home. But the book is 
scarcely a history; nor does it pretend to be one. 
Detached scenes which mark an epoch in the 
life of the Castle have been selected and narrated 
in a dramatic style, with picturesque details 
and imaginary conversations which often con- 
tain the author’s explanations of the causes of 
historical events. Characters and personal 
peculiarities are distinctly marked. Perhaps 
the colours are laid on with too vivid a brush 
to suit the taste of those who have tried for 
themselves to gain a clear sight of the past 
through the mists of historical uncertainty and 
contradiction ; but to others this very quality 
will be an attraction. There are ‘ow great 
movements in the history of the country in 
Which Windsor has not been concerned, and 
about which Mr. Dixon has not some fresh 
incident to relate, or fresh details to add to 
What was known before. Surrey and Wyat’s 
midnight raid on Richard Gresham’s house in 
Lombard Street and the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Stews in the early days of the Reformation is 
told in a very amusing style, and so is the 
fracas between the French ambassador and the 
Provost of Eton, who refused to let him out of 
the college after hours. None of the Stuart 
ings find much favour in Mr. Dixon’s eyes. 
He thoroughly enters into the feelings of the 
Windsor people when James I. tried to shut 
up the park and curtail the public rights of 
taking firewood from the forest, though it is 
Yery doubtful whether ‘‘ Page and Ford” could 





if | without considerable 


ever “ stalk through the with dog and gun” 

~ risk, for the Me of ona 
was forbidden by statute to persons who 
not £100 in lends, a qualification which 
neither of those worthy burgesses was likely 
to . The Civil War and the abdication 


_of James II, are the last stirring events which 


come within the scope of the book, and about 
both there is something new and fresh, especially 
in the chapter on Fortescue and Dodington 
and the dhe Cavaliers who were the last 
prisoners confined in the Castle. As in the 
case of the preceding volumes there are no 
ae to authorities, but there is a good 
dex. 


Contemporary Portraits. By E. de Pressensé, 
D.D. slated by Annie H. Holmden. 
Hodder and Stoughton.) This book may be 
ivided into two sections, roy Mery re wl 
with the affairs of Catholicism and Protestantism 
in our time. These are unequal in length, and 
still more unequalin value. On Thiers, Arnaud 
de l’Ariége, and, still more, Bishop Dupanloup, 
M. de Pressensé has nothing very striking to 
say; he says nothing that is not sensible, but 
nothing which anyone else might not have said 
as well. Even in the ao to which the title 
of the volume can only apply very loosely— 
“The Antecedents of the Vatican Council,” 
‘‘Strauss and Voltaire,” and ‘‘The Oultur- 
kampf in Germany ”—we do not rise above the 
level of newspaper articles. We are told what 
a sober and (in the best sense) liberal Protestant 
thinks of these subjects; but then this is just 
what anyone would have expected such a Pro- 
testant to think. And it may be questioned 
whether the warning to France against engaging 
in a Oulturkampf is not neutrali y the 
proviso that preaching is to be free so long as it 
**does not incriminate any of the laws and 
institutions of the country.” We in England 
should have thought it an infringement 
of religious liberty if a clergyman of the 
Established Church could have been pro- 
secuted who, a few years ago, called the 
Divorce Act a ‘statute of Omri.” The 
real interest of the volume lies in the three 
(or rather four) longer sketches of ‘‘ Adolphe 
onod,” ‘‘ Alexandre Vinet,” and ‘‘ Verny and 
Robertson.” These are sympathetic studies of 
four great preachers who, in different ways and 
in very different degrees, got beyond the 
narrowness of Evangelical orthodoxy without 
losing the fervour of Evangelical devotion ; and 
the author delicately suggests the lesson from 
their careers that it will be found necessary to 
keep closer than some of them did to orthodox 
beliefs, while their liberality of temper can be 
combined with it if only the thought of the 
Church be left free from external interference. 
The book will be useful if only to make 
French and English Protestants less ignorant 
of each other’s recent Ohurch history. Oom- 
paratively few Englishmen, even if heirs to the 
Evangelical tradi:ion, know how widely the Eng- 
lish Evangelical revival influenced Protestant 
thought oh the Continent as soon as the long 
gave ita chance. On the other hand, M. 
e Pressensé, while recognising this influence 
to the full, falls into considerable inaccuracies 
relative to English Evangelicalism. The activity 
of Wesley and Whitefield did not in at the 
end, but before the middle, of the eighteenth 
century ; and instead of predestination bein 
an essential doctrine of the Gospel as conceiv 
by them, it was one on which they mem om A 
diongrood and on which the later Evangelioa 
for the most part agreed to differ. The transla- 
tion (issued, it seems, simultaneously with the 
original) avoids the faults commonest in 
translation from the French—it is fairly readable 
and idiomatic. But it has some obvious and 
easily avoidable blunders. 





Register of the Rectors and Fellows, Scholars, 


Echibitioners, and Bible Clerks of Exeter College, 
Oxford. By the Rey. C. W. Boase. (Oxford: 
Privately printed.) Exeter College was founded 
in 1314 by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of 
Exeter, with the object of establishing a seat 
of learning for the natives of Devon and Oorn- 
wall, and for more than five centuries it retained 
an intimate connexion with those counties. 
The connecting links have gradually been 
severed, and the present roll of fellows contains 
only two holders of local fellowships. An ample 
knowledge of the history of the West country 
isan eo qualification for the historian 
of Exeter College. Without it the clues for the 
succession of earlier fellows could never have 
been discovered, and the college may be con- 
gratulated on possessing in Mr. Boase an 
antiquary well versed in the history of the 
West of England. The life of a college in the 
University of Oxford is a fragment of our 
national history. From the careers of the 
fellows of Exeter may be traced the various 
changes in the religious life of England. In. the 
early years of Elizabeth most of its members 
were devotees of Roman Catholicism. Under 
Holland, the illustrious Professor of Divinity, it 
was imbued with Puritan feeling. After the 
Restoration its —— was lax, and its fellows 
delighted in “drinking and duncery.” Of all 
its fellows in the last century not more than 
half-a-dozen rose to eminence in literature or 
science. Its fortunes were highest in the days 
of Prideaux and Conant, when a great crowd of 
distinguished foreigners and the English nobility 
flocked thither to sit at the feet of those learned 
dons. The first and greatest Earl of Shaftesbury 
was sent to Exeter Collegs, and has left us a 
lively account of his college life. The staid 
Earl of Radnor was another of the pupils of 
Prideaux; and Anthony Wood, when writ- 
ing his Life of that great Rector of Exeter, 
aid not lose the opportunity of attacking his 
Churchmanship through those two il ous 
rs. Any undaunted antiquary who may not 
shrink from taking up the history of Oxford 
learning from the period when it was dropped 
by Wood will find his labours lightened by the 
industry and knowledge of Mr. Boase. We 
hope that this volume may be followed by similar 
works on the other colleges of the university. 


A Holiday in Iceland. By N. L. van 
Gruisen, jun. (Elliot Stock.) The writer de- 
scribes how he travelled over the hackneyed 
route from Reykjavik to the Geysirs by way of 
Thingvellir, thence to Hekla, and home by 
Reykum. This has been detailed a dozen times 
in as many years, and we are quite surprised 
that publishers are not more alive to the fact. 
Iceland is no longer a terra incognita, Itis no 
longer ultima Thule. It is within five days’ sail 
of Leith, and is visited yearly by some scores 
of people. That part of the country described 
by the author is the most familiar and most 
easy of access of all. The details of yoyage are 
more pene. inaccurate in many respects 
than we could have imagined possible. The 
book must have been compiled from a much- 
blurred note-book, without any reference to a 
trustworthy work. The spelling is shocking. No 
attemptis even made to preserve the phonetic 
effect. A few examples willsuflice. Dr. Hjal- 
talion agers as Hjalekin (p. 28); Hrafoagja is 
called Hrafna Dagh (p. 52); Neerfholt becomes 
Neurfholt (p. 79); the Thjorsa is called the 
Thorsjor (p. 88) ; the River Oxeraa becomes the 
Azis,and so on. Now as to details of facts, 
two quotations will save us the necessity of 
any further comment:—(p. 41) “At length, 
Zoega, dismounting, commenced to lead hishorse 
down the two hundred feet precipice, stepping 
from crag to crag as nimbly asa cat.” There are 
Jive errors in these three lines: at the point of 
descent into Thingvellir the chasm is not two 
hundred feet deep ; the descent is effected by a 





sloping causeway, anything but a precipice, on 
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which there are no crags ; and finally, although 
we hayeseen Zoéga’s plucky little brown pony do 
wonderful things, wearecertainitneversteppedas 
nimbly as a cat down the Thingvellir causeway. 
We have no space to point out the errors in the 
following sentences, but any Icelandic traveller 
will at once detect them :—‘‘ The Strokr is an 
ill-conditioned looking well of about ten feet 
diameter and of basin-like form, the sides con- 
tracting until, at a distance of some twenty feet 
below the surface, a kind of tube is seen where 
the water is boiling with great fury” (p. 63). 
And again with reference to Helkea :—‘‘ Then 
far below, in a kind of crevice near the 
base, a cloud of reddish smoke betokened the 
new crater of ’78. This eruption broke out in 
April, but never reached any great importance, 
and by the middle of July had almost ceased”’ 
(p. 83). Without wishing for an instant to be 
unnecessarily caustic or severe, we may 
honestly ask the author, when he next attempts 
to write even a little journal of travel, to take 
care that his facts are correct, and to avoid the 
possibility of misleading people who really 
desire to know the truth. 


Woman’s Work and Worth: with Hints on 
Self-Culture. By W. H. Davenport-Adams. 
(John Hogg.) Nowadays, few persons can fail 
to recognise the social importance of woman’s 
future position in society ; any work proffering 
fresh information on the subject is, therefore, 
of interest. This bulky addition to the litera- 
ture of women’s claims, notwithstanding the 
enormous quantity of matter it contains, by no 
means furnishes all that one could have wished 
for upon this topic. The authoris very anxious 
that all the educational advantages enjoyed by 
the masculine half of humanity should be shared 


yo ars feminine half, and he adduces innumer- | P 
a 


e data to prove woman’s capability of com- 
peting with man in the more intellectual pursuits 
of life, yet is evidently fearful of carrying his 
Proposition to its logical conclusion. ‘I he 
assumed,” he is careful to remark, “ that 
woman’s chief duty lies at home,” ignoring the 
fact that many thousands of toiling, and would- 
be toiling, females haye no home, and un- 
less more paths be open to them have little 
prospect of ever making one. Mr. Adams’s 
information as to what literary, artistic, and 
scientific work woman has done, if not very 
new, 1s very copious, and is, as a rule, carefully 
compiled, although it would have been rendered 
more interesting to the general reader had it 
consisted of memoirs of a few famous women 
instead of such a tremendous array of names; 
itis, probably, themost exhaustive cyclopaedia of 
female biography yet published. The book is, 
moreover, replete with appropriate quotations 
and stimulating anecdote, but—by those really 
interested in the subject of female education— 
the two final chapters will be regarded as the 
most valuable portion of the work. They are 
devoted to a full and very useful account, 
corrected and brought down to the present 
moment, of what is now being done towards the 
promotion of advanced female education; furnish 
particulars as to the subjects taught at the 
various existing colleges and high-class schools ; 
the cost of teaching and the results, so far as 
known, of the tuition, as, also, much kindred 
information. The book, so far as it goes, is 
calculated to prove serviceable to all occupied in 
the matter of woman’s work, but, as already 
intimated, it fails to deal with a large portion 
of the question; the educational curriculum to 
be adopted will be an important factor in the 
solution of the problem, but certainly does not 
constitute the solution itself. There are some 
curious errata that should be corrected in a 
second edition; as, for instance, that at p. 
372, where the authorship of Les Dames Illustres 
is ascribed to a ‘‘ Mademoiselle Jacquette.” 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue third volume of Henrici de Bracton de 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae Libri Quinque, 
edited by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.0., as part of 
the Rolls Series, has passed through the press, 
and will shortly appear. It will contain 
Bracton’s treatise, ‘‘De Assisa Novae Dissey- 
sinae,” and the editor’s Introduction will treat 
of the origin of the Great Assize and the 
important amendments made in the administra- 
tion of justice during the reigns of Henry II. 
and Henry III. It will also call attention to 
the disappearance of the ‘‘ Magnus Rotulus ” of 
the statutes, which Sir Robert Cotton describes 
in the early part of the seventeenth century as 
preserved in the archives of the Tower of 
London, but with which no roll of the statutes 
at present preserved in the Public Record Office 
is found to correspond. 


Messrs. R. BENTLEY AND Son have in the 
ress Honor Carmichael, a posthumous novel 
y Miss Henriette A. Duff, of whom an obituary 

notice appeared in the AcaDEMY of November 
22,1879. Her Virginia: a Roman Sketch, was, 
it will be remembered, received in 1877 with a 
unanimous verdict of approval by the press, 
and we are assured that Honor Carmichael will 
show a marked advance of skill in construction 
and narration on her former work. The scenes 
are laid in the South of France and in England. 


Messrs. C. KrGan PAvt AND Co. have in the 
press an authorised translation of the forth- 
coming German edition of the Life of Amalie von 
Lasaulx. It will be published shortly under the 
title of Sister Augustine. 


WE understand that Principal Caird’s long- 
romised work, An Introduction to the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, is now so far advanced that 

r. Maclehose, the publisher to the University 
of Glasgow, expects to have it ready before the 
end of this month. He has also just put to 
press a new volume of poetry by the author of 

Olrig Grange and Hilda. 


M. G. Hanoravux is to publish for the 
Camden Society a very curious memoir of 
Mdme. de Motteville, written with a view to 
Bossuet’s funeral oration on Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles I. Bossuet has evidently 
made use of this memoir, and has taken several 
passages from it almost verbatim. 


WE regret to say that Prof. Bugge, of Chris- 
tiania, has been for some time, and still is, 
seriously indisposed, so that he will not be able 
to bring out his paper on the Celtic Origin of 
Norse Mythology so soon as his friends had 
hoped. His illness is ascribed to overwork. 


Dr. LEOPOLD SELIGMANN will deliver a course 
of three lectures on Shakspere’s Lear, Macbeth, 
and Hamlet, at the rooms of the Society of 
Biblical Archasology, on Tuesdays, March 9, 
23, and 30, at 8.30 p.m. 


Mr. Jonn Honaes has in the press a Chronicle 
of the English Benedictine Monks, from the 
Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of 
Cueen Mary to the Death of King James II., 
edited from a MS. at St. Gregory’s Priory, 
Downside, by a monk of the same congrega- 
tion. The work was compiled in 1709 by Dom 
Bennet Welden, O.8.B.,a monk of St. Edmund’s, 
Paris, and frequent allusions to the MS. are 
made by Dodd, Tierney, Oliver, and other 
writers. 

ANOTHER contribution to the history of the 
Order is the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Sta- 
tistik des Benediktinerordens, which is shortly to 
appear under the editorship of Dom Maur 
Kinter, O.S.B:, archivist of the monastery of 
Reigern, in Moravia. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. will shortly publish for the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press a treatise on Geodesy by Col, 





—:_ 


A. RB. Olarke, O.B. The onl ua’ sé 
on Geodetic Surveys hitherto polished in 
English language was Sir G. B. Airy’s arti 
on “ The Figure of the Earth” in the fi 
paedia Metropolitana. Since this was 

many most important contributions, scientific 
descriptive, and official, have been made to our 
knowledge of the subject. Col. Olarke, having 
fully availed himself of these works, hopes that 
his book will to some extent fill a gap in our 
scientific literature. 

Arter the lull which ensued upon the Laing 
sale, book-collectors have again had their 
attention aroused this week by two important 
events: the disposal on Monday, by amen 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, of an assemblage 
of rare editions of Reynard the Fow, in various 
languages; and, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
by the same firm, of Mr. Lake Price’s collec. 
tion of books containing woodcuts, including 
‘‘ Little Masters” of the French and German 
schools, such as Le Petit Bernard, Jean Cousin, 
Geoffroy Tory, Jost Amman, Tobias Stimmer, 
and Virgil Solis, as well as some beautiful 
Livres d’ Heures and the first edition of the 
famous Poliphilo. The competition was fierce, 
and was not confined to English bidders, French 
houses being likewiserepresented. Mr. Quaritch 
seems to have been the largest buyer on these 
as on several recent occasions. 


Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop AND Oo. will 
shortly publish A Manual of the Alkali Trade, 
including the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, 
Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching Powder, by 
John Lomas, alkali manufacturer, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and London. 


THE Rev. Canon Simmons, of Dalton Holme, 
has sent to press for the Early-English Toxt 
Society his edition of The Lay Folks’ Catechism 
in continuation of his Lay Folks’ Mass Book, 
The Catechism is in Early-English verse in the 
Northern dialect, and expounds these six 
things :—(1) the fourteen Articles of the Christian 
faith ; (2) the Ten Commandments that God has 

iven us; (3) the Seven Sacraments that were 
then in Holy Church; (4) the Seven Deeds of 
Mercy to our fellow-Christians; (5) the Seven 
Virtues that every man should practise; and 
(6) the Seven Vices that every man should 
refuse. The Seyen Deeds of Mercy are thus 
described :— 
*¢ The first is to fede tham that er hungry. 

That othir, for to gif tham drynk that er thirsty, 

The third, for to clethe tham that er clatheless, 

The ferthe, is to herber tham that er houselesse. 

The fifte, for to visite tham that ligges in sike- 


nesse, 

The sext, is to help tham that in prisin er. 

The sevent, to bery dede men that has mister.” 
The short Latin original of the treatise will 
be edited, as well the Northern text, by C anon 
Simmons, with Notes, Introduction, &c. 


Pror. TytER, of the United States, has re- 
arranged and edited Prof. Henry Morley’s First 
Sketch of English Literature—much to its mm- 
provement, says Mr. Arthur Gilman. Ho has 

thered into a consecutive narrative, for 
instance, the information about Bacon that was 
scattered about on Pp. 381, 464, 517, 524, and 
584 in the original Morley; has split up the 
latter’s 100 and 185 page chapters into more of 
reasonable length; has added new matter, and 
brought the k down more nearly to the 
present day. ‘If ever there was a good book 
spoilt in the making it was Mr. Morley’s First 
Sketch of English Literature,” says his Trans- 
atlantic critic; and now his American cousii 
has set it all right. They manage these things 
better in the States, you see. 

THE poets of Bohemia have sent to Mr. W. B. 
Morfill copies of their works, with autographs 
and dedications, as an acknowledgment of his 
sympathetic article on the Bohemians snd 
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-A Lrrvantan Literary Society has been 
led in Germany under powerful and in- 
fiuential auspices. Its object is to collect 
everything that has reference to the language 
and history of Lituania, to establish a library 
for that purpose, and to publish a journal. It 
js well av ty that the Lituanian language, 
hemmed in as it is on every side by German, 
Polish, Russian, and Lettish, is rapidly dying 
out, and that, unless everything that is within 
reach is now collected, it will soon be lost for 
ever. Lituanian, as was shown by Bopp, is in 
some of its grammatical forms nearer to 
Sanskrit than avy other European language; 
and though, by leaving out the qualification in 
gome of its grammatical forms, a wrong im- 
pression has been created that Lituanian was 
really a kind of European Sanskrit, the true 
scientific interest of that ancient language has 
always been recognised by all students of the 
science of language. The founders of the new 
society for saving what can still be saved from the 
approaching wreck of Lituanian deserve the 
titude and active support of all scholars. 
The first number of the Mittheilungen of the 
Lituanian oe just appeared. We see 
among the members the well-known names of 
Nesselmann, Bezzenberger, Mannhardt, Fick, 
0. Schade, and Voelkel. The five honorary 
members are the President of East Prussia, Dr. 
yon Horn; Bielenstein, the President of the 
Lettish Literary Society; Pott, Miklosich, and 
Max Miiller. It was settled at the first meeting 
of the society that Lituanian must be spelt 
without a th. 


Tue February number of the Vyestnik 
Evropy contains some remarks on the educa- 
tional statistics of Russia. From these it appears 
that fifty per cent. of the pupils attend the 
middle-class schools and receive a classical 
education. Of these, however; only seven or 

ight per cent. pass on to the high schools, the 
others breaking off at the less advanced stage. 
- od per cent. study with a special view to 
the clerical office, but very few of these attain 
to positions of importance in the Church. The 
pupils attending the private middle-class schools 
are reckoned at six per cent., and the remaining 
fourteen per cent. may be divided between the 
Real Schools and the military gymnasia. 

Dr. Hans BENNEWITZ, of Magdeburg, has 
published at Halle a dissertation on ‘‘ Chaucer's 
Sir Thopas: a Parody on the Old-English 
Romances.” His quotations from the latter 
fully justify Chaucer’s skit on them. 


A TRANSLATION of Mr. Justin McOarthy’s 
History of Our Own Times will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Schlicke, of Leipzig. The translator 
is Mr, Leopold Katscher. 


Messrs. Marcus WARD AND Co. have just 
published Joan of Arc, by Janet Tuckey, as the 
fourth volume in their ‘‘ New Plutarch” Lives 
of Men and Women of Action. 


Mr. W. J. Rowre’s edition of King John, in 
his handsome series of school and college 
editions of Shakspere’s plays has just reached 
us from the United States. The Notes are as 
fulland good, and posted up to the latest date, 
48 in previous plays, and are enlivened by 
quotations from the Cowden Clarkes, Johnson, 
&c., on the special value, dramatically, of 
certain words and phrases. The ‘ Critical Com- 
ments on the Play” are from Gervinus, Mrs. 
Jameson (more fully), Dowden, and Furnivall. 
An addendum gives from Campbell’s Life of 
Mrs. Siddons that great actress’s account of her 
own conception and acting of Constance. 


On the celebration of the tercentenary of 
amocns, two new translations and also five 
new Portuguese editions of the Lusiad will be 
published, 


“gens ti in the Westminster Review 





A COMMISSION has just been instituted, under 
the title of ‘*Oommission de Géographie 
historique de l’ancienne France,” the chief 
work of which will be to complete and supple- 
ment the labours of the ‘‘ Commission MS la 
Topographie des Gaules.” M. Henri Martin is 
the president. 


WE had occasion some time since to review 
favourably a school edition of the first book of 
Horace’s Odes, published by Mr. T. E. Page, 
Master at Charterhouse and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in Messrs. Macmillan 
and Oo.’s new series of ‘‘ Elementary Classics.” 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Page intends 
editing the remaining books of the Odes in the 
same way, but taking care that each book shall 
be complete in itself. This done, Mr. Page 
contemplates the preparation of an edition com- 
plete in one volume for the “ Classical Series.” 
addressed to colleges and the me forms of 
schools; for this purpose he will abridge or 
amplify, as the case may require, the notes in 
the elementary edition, adding notes on points 
of criticism and philology, and finally a general 
Introduction to the whole work. 


A socrety for the promotion of Jewish studies 
has just been founded in Paris under the 
presidency of Baron James de Rothschild. 


THE speedy publication is announced of two 
volumes of yerse—M. Jean Aicard’s poem, 
Miette et Noré, and a collection of tales of Paris 
by M. Maurice Bouchor. It is likewise stated 
that M. Emile Zola is about to begin a new 
novel, the scene and subject of which will be 
the fashionable shops, and in which he proposes 
to study trade in Paris. 


Prince Lucien Bonaparte asks us to 
correct an erratum in the sixth line of his 
letter which appeared in our last number. 
For ‘‘one quarter of a lunation” read ‘‘ one 

uarter or a lunation.”—In our paragraph about 

utenberg last week the » was accidentally left 
out of Mentz, which thus appeared as Metz. 


Messrs. FirMin-D1Iv0T are just publishing a 
facsimile ane e reproduction of a 
remarkable Portuguese MS. of 1610, belonging 
to the Lisbon Royal Academy of Sciences, 
entitled Pontificales Missae, the work of Estevam 
Goncalves Netto. It was exhibited by the 
1 mm Government at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867. 


Messrs. Sampson Low Anp Oo. send us 
what claims, and with very good reason, to be 
‘the popular paper-knife.” In addition to 
being very light and pliant, it contains on its 
blade a large amount of information on postal 
subjects, together with a scale showing inches 
and centimétres. When the use of this paper- 
knife becomes as general as it should be, 
those who insufficiently prepay their letters 
will merit the contempt as well as the reproba- 
tion of mankind. 

THE French Academy has filled up the 
vacancies caused by the death of M. de Sacy 
and M. St.-René Taillandier by the election of 
MM. Labiche and Maxime du Camp. 


THE publishers Roux and Favale, of Turin, 
will shortly issue a work full of interesti 
details on Venetian life, in its artistic and soci 
aspects, from the earliest times to the fall of the 
pen ge It is from the pen of Prof. Molmenti, 
well known for his devotion to Venetian studies, 
and will be entitled Za Storia di Venezia nella 
Vita privata dalle Origini fino alla Caduta della 
Repubblica. It has carried off the gréat prize 
for works on Venetian history instituted in 
1868 by the deceased patrician, Stampalia. 

THE centenary of Dr. Chalmers, the distin- 
guished divine, falls on the 17th inst., and the 
occasion will be celebrated at various places in 
Scotland. Dr. Chalmers was born in 1780, and 
died in the year 1847. 











Not a Fair Start will be the title of No. 3 of 
** Moxon’s Select Novelettes,” to be published 
at the end of this month. Mrs. Walter Leigh 
Hunt is the author. 


THE March number of the Revue Histori 
will contain “‘ Le Procés de O. Rabirius et l’Op- 
position démocratique au Temps de Cicéron ;” 
*‘ Le Comité de Salut public de An III. et 
l’Espagne,”’ by A. Sorel ; ‘‘ Un Corsaire normand 
sous Louis XIV., Mémoires de Jean Doublet 
de Honfleur,” by Ch. Bréard ; ‘‘ Napoléon I. et 
le Roi Louis,” by Baron du Casse. 

THE Revue Critique states that M. Miliaraki 
has discovered at Andros a Greek MS. of the six- 
teenth century containing the poem of Acritas,in 
which the author’s name is given as Eustathius. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


THE second number of Le Livre is a decided 
improvement upon thefirst. A series of articles 
on the provincial libraries of France is begun, 
and promises to be very interesting ; the present 
instalment contains an account of the Rouen 
library, with two etchings illustrative thereof. 
The article on armorial bindings is continued. 
M. Honoré Bonhomme, already well known to 
lovers of French literature by the contributions 
he has —_ - a a = = of = 
specially French genius of Piron, begins a di 
cussion of the fairy tales of the late esvenbtinths 
and eighteenth centuries. A short note of the 
late M. Prosper Blanchemain’s is accompanied 
—for so the fates would have it—by an obituary 
notice of the author. The notice is signed 
“OQ. U.,” and may therefore be safely attributed 
to the editor of Le Livre. M. Uzanne is, asii 
behoves writers of obituary notices to be, very 
kind to the merits of his subject, and a little— 
not excessively—blind to his defects. M. 
Blanchemain was a book-lover of a type which 
is now commoner in France than in land, 
and of which the most distinguished living 
representative is the venerable M. Paul Lacroix. 
This type distinguishes itself by an omnivorous 
love of books rather than by strictly critical 
examination of their merits, and too often 
descends after the fashion of a chiffonnier into 
the gutters of literature. But it is a type 
which no student of letters could spare, and 
which provides in ample measure material for 
those who have more critical power to exercise 
themselves with. M. Blanchemain was in 

circumstances, and could indulge his vein 
without difficulty. His special period was the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century, nor 
did he, it would appear, know much of the 
older French literature. But his editions of 
Ronsard, of St. Gelais, of Magny, and other 
members or contemporaries of the Pléiade 
deserve gratitude, and will have it. We need 
only add that Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s English 
letter contains some noteworthy criticism of 
Mr. Swinburne’s Study of Shakespeare. 

THe January number of the Revue Archéo- 
logique contains two articles which might 
perhaps be overlooked by some of those whom 
they concern—viz., archaeologists and classical 
scholars. M. Heuzey, a most competent judge 
in matters relative to the history of art, in a 
paper on ‘The Babylonian Terra-cottas,” 
arrives at the important conclusion that Baby- 
lonian art is generically different from that of 

ia. Though proceeding from the same 
starting-point, it developed itself in a different 
spirit, and may be said to occupy an inter- 
mediate position between that of Egypt and 
Assyria. M. Benoist givesusa fragment of a 
critical and exegetical work on Catullus (re- 
lative to xxix.), destined to appear shortly. 
The editions of Ellis and Munro are frequently 
referred to. 


THE ‘‘ Gorres Gesellschaft” of Bonn has set 
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THE ACADEMY. — 














on foot an Historisches Jahrbuch, edited by Dr. 
Georg Hiiffer, and published by Theissing at 
Miinster. Its object is to provide an organ 
for those historians ‘‘ who re Christ as the 
central pivot of history, and the Catholic Church 
as the divinely appointed institution for the 
education of the human race.” With this 
object it purposes to maintain a strictly scientific 
character, and the contents of the first number 
quite bear out that intention. Among them are 
two articles specially interesting to English 
readers—one by Baron yon Reumont, giving 
extracts from some unpublished papers of the 
last of the Stuarts, the Oardinal of York, 
together with notices of the rest of the Stuart 
family. Another article, by Freiherr von 
Helfert, deals with ‘‘ Nelson before Naples 
in 1799 ;” it merely gives a réswmé of the facts 
which a second article is to criticise. 








THE GREEK LIBRARY AT SMYRNA. 


Few travellers are aware of the interesting 
collection of objects of ancient art which are 
kept in the library and museum of the Greek 
community at Smyrna, known as that of the 
Evangelical school, near the Greek Cathedral of 
8. Photeina. Several stelae and slabs bearing 
ancient Greek inscriptions are preserved under 
cover, and railed off on the south side of the 
cathedral ; but the choicest specimens are kept 
in the library. Most of the inscriptions have 
been published from time to time in an occasional 
periodical issued by the committee of the 
museum. The best sculptures in the collec- 
tion are a headless faun and a caryatid figure 
from Tralles, close to Aidin. Among the coins 
I noticed a silver Ptolemy with a youthful 
head ; reverse, an eagle to the left, in front LN, 
behind KI, for, I suppose, Kitium in Cyprus. 
Far more interesting are the MSS., of which 
one splendid volume deserves a detailed descrip- 
tion. It is in the largest quarto, and contains 
the Pentateuch, with the Books of Judges and 
Ruth beautifully written in Greek, with 
marginal scholia. This MS., which consists of 
261 pages, is illustrated with between two 
and three hundred exquisite illuminated minia- 
tures; but, as many of these are double, the 
real number may be reckoned as nearly as 
many again. Nothing can exceed the grace and 
delicacy of some of these paintings, which belong 
probably to the twelfth century. I append afew 
notes of the subjects of some of the most re- 
markable. (1) The Creator standing towards 
the left sustains the globe. (2) The divine 
hand is seen extended over chaos. (3) The 
divine hand divides the light from the darkness, 
which are personified by two figures, one of 
which carries a torch. (7) An extremely 
delicate representation of the creation of the 
fish and fowls. (9) Adam. (22) The expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Eden by a ray of 
white fire. (27) Cain and Abel, the latter of 
whom bringsa lamb. (30) The rainbow. (39) 
Treading the winepress and the covering of 
Noah. (44) Destruction of the Tower of Babel, 
from which the various nations depart habited 
in various national costumes. (71) Lot and 
his daughters depart from Sodom; his wife is 
shown as a white figure looking back toward 
the city. (41) Pharaoh’s dream, the fat kine 
devouring the lean; very quaint. (142) Joseph 
crowned with a diadem on_ his throne, with 
Egyptians engaged in weighing corn in 
front; very fine. (147) Joseph feasts 
alone, the Egyptians at another board. 
149) Wagons starting to fetch Jacob; fine. 
168) Moses at the burning bush ; below he 
is seen putting off his shoes. (176) Dismay of 
the Egyptians at the lice, which, six in 
number and purple in colour, settle upon them ; 
the figures are admirable. (183) The murrain, 
(187) The pursuit in chariots of the Israelites, 
who are defended by a pillar of fire; the pillar 





of cloud is poetically personified by an angel 
enveloped in a dark veil. (189) Destruction of 
the Egyptians in the sea. (190) Dance of 
Hebrew damsels. (191) The rest at Elim; 
palm-trees in a sort of oasis. fod The giving 
of quails and manna. (194) Moses strikes a 
rock of pink-veined marble; figures very fine. 
(195) Arms held up during the battle. (201) 
The Mercy Seat, with two gold cherubim. 
(202) The golden candlestick. _ Priest 
before altar. (211) The golden (222) 
Priest and leper. (225) The scape-goat, which 
is black, with gilded horns and legs. (237) 
Return of spies with grapes. (239) Stoning a 
criminal; very fine. (244) Death of Miriam 
and her interment in a sarcophagus of pink 
marble veined with blue. (247) The brazen 
serpent. (270) Two figures gatherivg grapes 
and corn. (287) Joshua with a blue nimbus, 
(332) Figures with the most delicately painted 
faces ; behind are buildings with curious archi- 
tectural details; one of the finest miniatures of 
the series. (333) Jael and Sisera. (346) Ruth 
and Boaz among the corn. 

This magnificent MS. was the property of the 
cathedral church, and is supposed to be that 
mentioned by Pococke as the property of the 
Greek Metropolitan. 

MS. A-—34. A quarto volume of the twelfth 
century, beautifully written in double columns, 
containing the works of S. Gregory Nazianzen. 

MS. B—8. An imperfect volume in large 
octavo, containing ninety-six leaves, with most 
curious illuminations of early—eleventh or 
twelfth century—date. It isa work on physi- 
ology written by Epiphanius, Archbishop of 
Cyprus. 

MS. B—50. A volume on charta bombycina 
of ecclesiastical music, very beautifully written. 

MS. G—1. The gospels, in octavo, of the 
eleventh century. This book contains 251 
leaves, and has five illuminated headings to 
each gospel. 

MS. G—2. The gospel of St. Matthew, in 
octavo, of the thirteenth century, followed by 
that of St. Mark. A volume of 209 pages. 

MS. G—5. The four gospels, with the 
Epistle of Eusebius prefixed—290 pages, very 
finely written —of the eleventh or tenth century. 
There is a picture of each evangelist at the com- 
mencement of his gospel. 

Beside the above MSS.—which, with one 
exception, are written on vellum—and several 
others of less interest, the library contains a 
fine Book of Hours, on vellum, printed at Paris 
by Simon Vostre. GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








THE FRENCH ARCHIVES. 


THE importance of the ‘‘ Dépot des Archives 
du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de France ” 
is well known. This institution was founded in 
1688 by order of Louis XIV. Its collections 
were continued from that date without interrup- 
tion, and were speedily supplemented by the 
addition of the papers of the great Ministers of 
an earlier age—Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert. 
Since the seventeenth century this jealous and 
almost inaccessible Office has kept a faithful, if 
too narrow, watch upon the documents relating 
to the foreign policy of France. Most European 
States would find in the Reports of the French 
ambassadors materials that would enable them 


to complete and often to rewrite a large portion | 


of their history. At the present day the number 
of MS. volumes preserved at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is said to exceed 40,000. 

These priceless Archives were long closed to 
everybody. Only a very few workers—who 
can be counted on one’s fingers—Voisenon, 
Anquetil, Lémontey, and the celebrated Fox— 
made their way into them at long intervals. 
The principle, up to within a very few years ago, 
was that the Archives of Foreign Affairs were a 
State secret. 





However, as foreign Governments were 
an ——- of greater liberality, it was at : 
perceived that secrets two hundred years old 
were, or ought to be, secrets nolonger. In 1874. 
the Duc Decazes, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, seemed to wish to half open the door, 
A commission was appointed, which was to 
superintend and authorise within reasonable 
limits the communication of the papers deposited, 
in the Archives. 

The Archives were classed under thres 
heads:—{1) The oldest series of diplomatic 
correspondence down to the Peace of Utrecht 
(1713) ; (2) from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
end of the reign of Louis XV. (1774) ; (3) from. 
Louis XVI. to our own days. 

With regard to the first period, all researches 
were to be entirely free—any document might 
be copied and published ; for the second, per- 
mission had to be obtained; for the third, 
documents were only communicated in excep- 
tional cases, and under special conditions, laid 
down by the Minister in each case, according to 
the nature of the documents. 

But it was not enough to have regulations; 
their application was likewise necessary. Now 
these new arrangements, which were approved 
unanimously by the press, were in reality a 
dead letter, or little more. The traditions so 
deeply rooted in the old staff of the Archives 
were too strong even for the will of the Minister. 
But some promising changes have just been 
effected in this staff and in the composition of 
the Commission of the Archives which are of 
better augury for the future. 

The direction of the Archives is entrusted to 
M. Guéroult, whose urbanity is known to all 
those who have had relations with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. M. Girard de Rialle, 2 
talented writer and a man of liberal instincts, 
is placed at the head of the sub-direction. 

he most certain indication of the new spirit 
which is henceforth to preside over the com- 
munication of documents is to be found in the 
re-handling undergone Lf the Commission of 
Diplomatic Archives. The new president is 
M. Henri Martin, senator, member of the French 
Academy, and author of the History of France, 
which ‘possesses a European reputation. With 
him are a group of senators, deputies, members 
of the Institute, and publicists, who have spe- 


cially devoted themselves to historical and diplo- _ 


matic studies. We remark in this list the names 
of MM. de Rozitre, senator; Spuller, deputy; 
Renan ; Maury, Director ofthe National Archives; 
Monod, editor of the Revue Historique; Boutmy, 
Director of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques; 
Rambaud, A. Sorel, &c. : 

It is hoped that, as soon as this new organisa- 
tion has been brought into working order, the 
undertaking of a general revision and of the pre- 
paration of a catalogue of the wealth of the Ar- 
chives will proceed rapidly. The public wilf thus 
be enabled to acquaint themselves with the real 
state of the collections, and to avail themselves, 
under proper superintendence and with the 
necessary restrictions, of the invaluable and 
boundless stores of historical information which 
they contain. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue Rev. Charles William Russell, D.D., 
whose name has long been familiar in 

religious and literary world, died at Dublin on 
the 26th ult. He was born in the county of 
Down in 1812, and has presided over the 
administration of Maynooth College since 1857, 
having been himself trained in that institution. 
Many years ago he published translations from 
the German of the tales of yon Schmid and of 
Leibnitz’s system of theology. His life of 


Cardinal Mezzofanti (1858) had its origin in a0 
article on that wonderful master of living and 
dead languages which appeared in the Hdin- 
burgh Review during 1835. 


The book was 
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raised in price and size by the inclusion of 
notices of the most celebrated linguists in all 
countries. It was translated into Italian and 

blished at Bologna in 1859. When a second 
edition of the Life ap in 1863 it was aug- 
mented by ten additional facsimile autographs 
of the Cardinal in different languages, which 
were selected from a larger number in the Italian 
translation. In 1869 Dr. Russell received the 
nonour of being appointed a member of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts ; 
on since 1872 he has edited, in conjunction 
with Mr. Prendergast, several volumes of the 
Calendars of State Papers relating to Ireland, 
beginning with ‘the réign of James I. Dr. 
Russell contributed to the -_ edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. is articles in the 
AcADEMY on M. Damalas’ Commentary on the 
New Testament (October 28, 1876), and on 
Hilgenfeld’s edition of the Epistles of Clement 
of Rome (September 1, 1877), will be in the 
memory of our readers. 


Tue name of Mr. Augustus Granville Staple- 
ton, who died at Warbrook, Hampshire, on the 
96th ult., has been for more than half-a-century 
familiar in the political world. He was born 
in 1800, and was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. On sg gg university he became 
private secretary to Mr. Canning, and acted in 
that capacity until the premature death of the 
illustrious statesman. A few years afterwards 
he wrote a history in three volumes of the 
Political Life of Canning from September 1822. 
His smaller work on George Canning and his 
Times (1859) was deficient in method and needed 
curtailment. In 1843 he published, under the 
title of The Real Monster Evil of Ireland, a 
scheme for the relief of the destitution in that 
unhappy land; and four years later he issued 
another pamphlet on the duty of the British 
people with reference to the Irish priest. During 
the last thirty years Mr. Stapleton has produced 
ahost of tracts and pamphlets on the political 
questions of the day. One of these, describing 
the trae reasons for the breaking-out of the 
Franco-German war of 1871, was reproduced in 
Brussels in a French translation. 


Tue recent death of Izmail Ivanovich Srez- 
nevsky deprives Russia of an excellent and 
indefatigable scholar. Born in 1812, and 
educated in the University of Kharkof, he at 
' an early age devoted himself to the study of 
the Slavonic languages and of the literary 
antiquities of Russia. In 1854 he became a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1855 Professor of the Slavonic Languages 
in the University of St. Petersburg. Im all 
that concerned the national literature, the 
history, and the archaeology of Russia, he took 
alively interest; and on all those subjects he 
contributed a very great number of valuable 
articles to the ‘'ransactions of the Second 
Division of the Academy. JBeside these he 

ublished a great many other excellent contri- 

~~ to scientific periodical literature, edited 
numerous old Slavonic literary records, and for 
half-a-century uever flagged in his efforts to 
throw light upon the early history of his native 
land and of other Slavonic countries. The 
Dictionary of the Old-Russian Language, to 
which he devoted many years of his life, has 
not yet seen the light. Among his published 
works may be mentioned his Hxamination of 
the Heathen Worship of the Ancient Slavonians 
(1848), Zaporogian Antiquities (1833-38), Ideas 
as to *he History of the Russian Language (1850), 
Materials towards a Comparative and Explana- 
tory Dictionary and Grammar (1854-56), 
Ancient Slavonic Records (1868), and many others, 
all in Russian. 

By the death of Isidoro de Lumia, Sicily has 
ost an accurate and powerful historian, second 
only to Michele Amari.. During sixteen years 
he filled the post of Director of the Archives at 





Palermo, and brought out a series of important 
historical publications of great literary merit as 
well as diligent research. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S MADNESS. 
New York: Feb. 7, 1880. 

In the issue for December 13 of the Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., Sunday School Times, was an 
article contributed by Canon Rawlinson on the 
‘* Light from Oriental Discoveries on the Book.” 
In it he stated, as his first illustration of the 
confirmations afforded by Assyrian monuments 
to the Bible, that Nebuchadnezzar’s madness 
appears to be referred to in his own standard 
inscription ; and, in support of the statement, 
he quoted Sir Henry Rawlinson’s translation, 
to be found in the Appendix to the second 
volume of Oanhon Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
Another paper, the New York Independent, 
remarked in a criticism upon the article that 
Canon Rawlinson ought to have known that 
this was avery early, tentative translation of 
Sir Henry’s, and ‘thas long been given up ; ” 
and that Ménant’s Annales d’ Assyrie, or even 
the Records of the Past, would haye shown him 
that, as now translated, the inscription contains 
no reference by Nebuchadnezzar to his madness. 
Canon Rawlinson writes, under date of 
December 31, a reply to this criticism, in which 
he says :— 
‘* With respect to the inscription in question, I was 
of course perfectly aware that a different version of 
it had been put forth in the Records of the Past b 
a respectable Assyrian scholar, the Rev. J. Mw 
Rodwell ; but I intended to maintain the correctness 
of Sir H. Rawlinson’s original translation, which 





he has never retracted, and of which he sanctioned 


the republication without alteration in the year 
1875—the same year in which Mr. Rodwell’s 
translation made its appearance, I did not think 
the pages of the Sunday School Times the proper 
place for linguistic controversy ; and I therefore 
made no allusion to Mr. Rodwell’s version. In 
point of fact, I dispute its accuracy ; and I think 
it bears internal evidence of being impossible,” 


That Mr. Rodwell’s translation is, in substance, 
the one which is, nevertheless, universally 
accepted by Assyrian scholars is easy enough to 
rove from the writings of Oppert, Ménant, 
ormant, Schrader, George Smith, and Sayce; 
but as no American has yet made himself a 
proficient in Assyrian studies, I find it 
difficult to learn what is the evidence on which 
Canon Rawlinson represents Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son as adhering to his original translation. He 
says that Sir Henry ‘‘ has never retracted” it. 
This assertion would seem to be contradicted by 
Canon Rawlinson’s own words: ‘Col. Rawlin- 
son once thought he had found a reference to the 
illness in the Standard Inscription, ‘but he now 
explains the passage differently ” — Herodotus, 
vol. i., p. 516, note 4 (first edition, 1858) ; as 
also inferentially, where the Canon says: “ It 
has been thought that there is a reference to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s malady in the standard in- 
scription. But this is now doubted ’—Five Great 
Monarchies, vol. iii., p. 584 (1865). But now, not 
only does Canon Rawlinson assert that Sir Henry 
has never retracted his original translation, made, 
I believe, in 1855, but one or two other state- 
ments of his almost compel me to believe that 
Sir Henry has reverted toit. I notice that in 
the second edition of*@anon Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus the note quoted above is modified so as to 
omit all mention of the fact that Sir Henry 
‘“‘ pow explains the passage differently,” and it 
is made to read that there appears to be a refer- 
ence to the madness in the Standard Inscription. 
I also notice that in the first edition of Herodotus 
the appendix to the second volume, in which 
Sir — translation appears, does not bear 
his initials in brackets, as is the case with scores 
of notes in the first volume, which had his con- 
stant supervision ; just as the second had that 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. I should have 
imagined that Canon Rawlinson had himself 
inserted it, without Sir Henry’s revision, from a 
ee copy of his translation of 1855, as 
Sir Henry says, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, was done in the case of the 
Nimroud inscription, quoted by the Canon on 
the preceding page. But I notice that in the 
second edition of 1875 this translation of the 
Standard Inscription, with its reference to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, appears unchanged, 
and that over it have been inserted Sir Henry’s 
initials “‘[H. O. R.],” indicating that it had his 
approval. Now, although it is hard to believe 
that Sir Henry, after twenty years, should have 
‘* sanctioned the republication, without altera- 
tion,” of this his early translation, in any such 
sense as would make him responsible in the 
least for its correctness, yet the fact that his 
initials are now placed over it would seem to 
indicate that such is the case. This, tco, would 
warrant Canon Rawlinson’s representation, in 
his letter to the Sunday School Times, that he 
still depends on Sir Henry, notwithstanding 
that this translation, so captivating to a hunter 
after ‘‘ confirmations,” has been given up by all 
other scholars. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to refer me to any passage in Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s writings, not.accessible to 
me here, in which he has said what would 
justify the Canon in suppressing the note in 
which, certainly with Sir Henry’s approval, he 
said in 1858 that Sir Henry ‘‘ now explains the 
passage differently.” 
Witu1amM Hayes Warp. 
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‘‘ BUROPE AND ASIA.” 
6 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn: Feb. 26, 1880. 


It was only on the 14th of January last that I 
chanced to be informed of the review of my 
book, Europe and Asia, in the AcapEmy of 
the 13th of the previous September. In that 
review I found myself accused by Mr. Arthur 
Evans of ‘‘ coolly appropriating whole pages 
from his work [on Bosnia], with only verbal 
alterations—and these not improyvements—in 
most cases without citing his book or making 
any acknowledgment whatever.” I imme- 
diately wrote to Mr. Evans, who resides at 
Ragusa, requesting him to name those whole 
pages in my book which were — 
of whole pages of his book. have now 
received certain ‘‘parallel passages,” which he 
sends as a specimen of his justification. I wish 
to show both the futility of such “ parallels” 
as evidence of ‘‘ wholesale appropriation,” and 
also to point out another serious misstatement 
of Mr. Evans's. 

The facts which Mr. Evans states in support 
of his charge are the following:—(1) In little 
more than a dozen lines I mention certain 
historical facts with respect to Sissek which Mr. 
Evans also mentions, but in so different a way 
that he spreads them over two pages. (2) I 
mention that, in the market-place of Agram, 
there is an equestrian statue of the Ban 
Jellachitch, and—as everyone who has seen it 
and knows its significance must describe it— 
I describe it as fronting in the same direction in 
which Mr. Evans describes it as fronting. (3) I 
mention certain facts with respect to the costume 
of the Croatians, among whom I travelled, which 
Mr. Evans also mentions. (4) I mention having 
been struck with certain characteristics of the 
House-communities of Croatia, which Mr. Evans 
was also struck with; and (5) I mention that 
‘over Serajevo towers Mount Trebovitch, that 
the springs of the Bosna become at once a 
river some fifty yards in breadth, and other 
similar facts which Mr. Evans also mentions. 

Now, as to some of the historical facts briefly 
mentioned by me about Sissek, it is possibie 
that they may have been the result, on Mr. 
Evane’s part, of original research, and it is 
possible that I may have found some of these 
facts only in Mr. Evans’s volume. I would 
rather, at any rate, admit this possibility than 
take the trouble of looking through my notes 
of the innumerable books read during the three 
years in which I was writing, or preparing to 
write, Hurope and Asia. And if it was, as I 
thus admit that it may possibly have been, it 
follows, of course, that I must further admit 
that, with reference to one or two facts, I ought 
possibly to have cited Mr. Evans as m 
authority. Perhaps, also, some of the words 
have used may have been reminiscences of 
having read Mr. Evans’s book. ButI confess 
that Iam not aware that any one of these possible 
reminiscences was of such originality and bril- 
liancy as to make it in any way incumbent on 
me specially to refer to Mr. Evans. 

With respect, however, to all the other four 
categories of facts mentioned both by Mr. Evans 
and myself, his charge of “appropriation” of 
them from him I can scarcely characterise as 
other than grotesque. These facts, at all events, 
are either mentioned in ordinary books of refer- 
ence, and even in common dictionaries, or they 
are taken from my own personal experience— 
an experience far more prolonged and extensive 
than Mr. Evans’s when he wrote his book on 
Bosnia. I travelled in the countries of which 
I wrote as many, if not more, months than Mr. 
Evans travelled weeks in them; and, in par- 
ticular, I, who am accused of borrowing from 
Mr. Evans the topographical facts I mention 
about Serajevo, actually stayed more weeks there 
than he stayed days. But, further, though I do 
certainly not refer to Mr. Evans as my authority 


for what I could state on my own personal ex- 
perience with respect to in: characteristics 
of the House-communities of Oroatia, I find 
that, as confirmatory of my own experience, I 
have actually referred to Mr. Evans and his book 
both in my text and in a note (p. 476). 


cism. Though Mr. Evans now, in one of his 
“parallel passages,” treats my agreement with 
him as to the hospitality of the South Slavs asa 
or of ‘‘ appropriation ;” in his review of my 

k he comments severely on what he repre- 
sents as leading to a conclusion perversel 
different from his own as to South Slay hos- 
pitality. Differ, or even but appear to differ, 
from this candid critic, and you are a fool; 
agree with him, and you are a thief! 

Permit me, in conclusion, to notice what I 
have above alluded to under the mild term of 
‘‘another misstatement.” For it isa ‘‘ mis- 
statement” which I resent almost as strongly 
as that with respect to my “cool appropriation 
of whole pages” of my critic’s book. Through- 
out this, as throughout my two preceding 
volumes, Christianity is represented as at once 
effect and cause of a vast Moral Revolution. I 
argue that it is but the development of a Revolu- 
tion of the sixth century 8.c., which was common 
to both Europe and Asia, broke up allthe Ancient 
Civilisations, and initiated a new age, not only 
of religious, but of political, and of social de- 
velopment—the age of what, as distinguished 
from those truly Ancient Civilisations which 
were broken up in the sixth century B.c., must 
benamed, both in Europe and in Asia, the Age of 
Modern Civilisation. More years of systematic 
study than I care to count give me, not only the 
confidence, but, as I venture to think, the 
right, to say that this theory of the origin and 
history at once of Christianity and of Modern 
Civilisation will be found so fully verified as to 
affect all the current theories on these subjects. 
Not a hint, however, does my critic give of the 
existence even of such a theory in my book. 
But, on the contrary, in the very teeth of a 
theory pervading every page of it, and that 
makes his affirmation not false only, but 
grotesque, Mr. Evans declares that ‘no 
words can express Mr. Glennie’s abhorrence of 
Christianity.” And yet—will it be believed ? 
—in the very midst of one of those very 
‘parallel passages” offered as evidence of my 
‘‘ appropriation,” I found, on turning to it in 
my book, that Mr. Evans had carefully 
omitted the following sentence :—*‘‘ This” [‘‘ the 
geniality and generosity, open-heartedness, and 
open-handedness,”’ of the members of the South 
Slavonic House-communities] ‘is Christianit 
in its better aspect as part of a great Moral 
Revolution” (p. 476). 

Such, then, as I have above shown, is the 
groundlessness of Mr. Evans’s charge of “ whole- 
sale appropriation.” And such, as I have in 
this last paragraph shown, is one ground, at 
least, of my better-founded charge of misrepre- 
sentation. As for those inaccuracies which 
doubtless occur in my book, and which some 
change of a letter or a word would put right; 
those critics who, like Mr. Evans, make so 
much of them, I shall take the liberty of dis- 
missing with a phrase of Locke’s—‘‘ They miss 
the scope, and stick in the incident.” 

J. 8. Sruart-GLennie. 








THE LITERATURE OF FOLK-LORE. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester: Feb. 27, 1880. 

The library of Harvard College appears to be 
making a special feature of collections relating 
to folk-lore, folk-story, and folk-song. The 
recently published Annual Reports of the 
President and Treasurer of Harvard College, 
1878-79 (Cambridge, 1880), contains the follow- 
ing interesting description :— 





“The collection of folk-lore includes, in addition 





include works relating to m 
will immediately precede ered 


arrangement, nor many important works which 


Let me point out also this curiosity of criti- | PP&* of more general collections, and will 


be shel 
renderings of ancient legends. 
find their place with their respective literature or 
with music. The arrangement of this collection ig 

rimarily linguistic, and there are various sub. 


ivisions. The order of arrangement and the 
number of volumes are as follows :— 
I. General Collections ... aes e+e 240 vols, 
II. Indo-European :— 
1. anic :— 
a. English and Lowland Scotch... 429 ,, 
b. Dutch ... ep ie -- 14, 
c. Flemish ... bse sae ~ 43, 
Ge UO? ns) ce ee) we Sb 
e. Icelandic ore, Sass ie, SMBS 
J. Danish and Norwegian -- 80,, 
g- an ... e oes -- 591 ,, 
t. Swiss (almost exclusively Ger- 
man Swiss) .. seg coe 
a. Spanish... ...  ... «. S84 y, 
b. Portuguese... 2s dD, 
c. French ... bes vas ooo BL yy 
d. Italian... ove ace ooo Lk 4 
e. Roumanian _.... aie ove DB gy 
3. Keltic (Breton, Erse, Irish, 
Cornish). ... ins aie ae ee 
4, Greek (Modern) ... me foe i ae 
5. Slavonic :— 





a. Russian and Little-Russian ... 121 
6. Servian ... ea dy ais 
c. Bosnian, Montenegrin, and Dal- 

matian ... os Ret sae 8 
d. Croatian, Slovenian, and Bul- 


e Bohemian, Moravian, and 
Slovak ... ies Gass ~ 
J. Polish and Sorabian Wendish 53 


g. Lithuanian 10 » 
6. Aryan :— 
a. Indian a a 


b. Persian and Armenian... 
ILl. Semitic (Arabian and Hebrew) ... 49 


IV. Scythian :— : 

1, Finnish and Lappish - 3, 

. a ine as nen son Jf » 

. Hungarian... —... wns a be 

4. Turkish and Mongol ... ... 12,, 
V. Miscellaneous (Basque, African, 
Japanese, Chinese, Polynesian, 
Eskimo, North American Indian, 

&e.) ... ae ; ‘ 30 ,, 


**The collection of mediaeval romances numbers 
340 volumes, and is classified as follows, according 


Y | to the scheme adopted by Didot in his Hesai de 


Classification des Romans de Chevalerie :— 
1, General Collections. 
2. Breton or King Arthur Cycle, 
3. Spanish Cycle. 
4. Cnalenians Cycle. 
5. Romances of the Crusades. 
6. Romances of Classical Antiquity. 
7. Romances of Love and Adventure. 
8. Theological and Allegorical Romances. 
9. Mi eous,”” 

The above particulars will show that our 
Transatlantic cousins have at least a substantial 
foundation for a good folk-lore library. 
would be interesting to know whether any 
English library has yet, to any considerable 
extent, made a special collection of the books 
dealing with the < a customs, and super- 
stitions of the people. 

Witi1aM E. A. Axon. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, March 8,5 p.m. London Institution: “ Life-saving 
Apparatus,” by F. I. Palmer. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Manufacture of India 
rubber and Gutta-percha,” VI., by T. Bolas. 
8p.m. British Architects, 
8.30 p.m, Geographical: “An Autumn and Winter 
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by Lieut. 
Toespay. March 9, 1 Horticultural. 
S pm ty Institution : ** Physiology of Muscle,” 
wie. An Institute: “ Visualised 


thropological 

and other Forms of Mental Imagery,” by F. 

Galton; ‘Notes on Prehistoric Discoveries in Central 

Russia,” by 0. H. E. Carmichael. 
Civil Engineers : 


roe. “ Purification of Gas,’ by 

i. E. Jones. 

qrasunentt, Mazch 10, , p.m. Society of Arts: “ Recent 
Advances in the Production of Lambeth Art Pottery,” by 


J. Sparkes. 


8 p.m. : “On a Sponge Parasitic 
within Carpenta 


ria Raphidodendron,” by Prof. P. M 
Duncan; ‘‘On the 


of Angular Aperture,” by 
Prof. E. Abbe; “‘ Double and Treble of Animal 
Dr. bbes; “On a Pe’ 


issues,” b . H. Gil trographical 
iuicroscope,’” by A. Nachet ; **On Podophrya Quadripar- 


a Telegraph eers. 
m. 
om. Geologival : “ sof the South of Ireland 
and North Devon,” by Prof. E. Hull; * Review of the 
Diasto, for the of Classification,” 
G. R. Vine; “On a New odunt Reptile ( Cleio- 
rhizodon erenburgensis, Twelvetr.), from the Upper 
Permian Oupriferous Sandstones of >» near 
Grenburg.”’ by W. H. Twelvetrees. 
THURSDAY, 11,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Recent 
Chemi ”? by Prof. Dewar. 
7 p.m. on tution : ‘Some Predecessors of 
Bach and Handel,” by Prof. W. H. Monk. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Balmain’s Luminous 
Paint,’ by C. W. Heaton. 
8 


p.m. Mathematical: “ Notes on a General Method 
of Solving Partial Differential Equations of the First 
Order with Several Dependent Varia is H. W. 
Lloyd Tanner; “Note on the Integral Solution of 
g2 —2Py2 = — 22 or +22 in Oertain Cases,” by 


berts. 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 
Faway, March 12,8 p.m. Astronomical. Quekett. 
8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: ‘On Kemp and th 
an of Hamlet—Tarileton and Yorick,” by Dr. B. 
Nicho 
the Finest Passage 


; Bt gee by H. Beighton; ‘* Which is 

each Division of Shak ’s Work? 

ae towards an Answer,” by the Rev. W. M. Wynell- 
0-Electric 


ow. 
5 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The 
y Dr. 0. W. 


Current and Some of its Applications,” 
Siemens. 
farvrpay, March 13, 3 p.m, Royal Institution : “‘ Dryden and 


his Period,” by George Saintsbury. 
Spm. P — 
8.45 p.m. Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Vols. LV., LVI., LVIL., 
LVILI., forming the Proceedings for the 
Session 1878-79. (Published by the 
Institution.) 


Ir used to be said that English engineers 
built works, and French engineers wrote about 
them. In former days this was no doubt in 
substance true. The sturdy race of men who 
were our earlier engineering celebrities, such 
a8 Brindley, Rennie, George Stephenson, and 
many of their followers, were more apt at 
handling the working hammer or the drawing 
compass than the pen ; and, excellent as were 
the results at which they arrived, they would 
have been somewhat at a loss to explain 
clearly the mental processes by which these 
results had been arrived at, or to justify them 
by any written theoretical investigations. 
uch men were practical men in the highest 
and best sense; as they had acquired, by 
careful observation, good judgment, and long 
experience, the faculty of deciding, by a sort 
of intuition, what was the best and most 
suitable thing to do in any case that came 
before them. Our neighbours across the 
Channel have always been famed for acquire- 
ments of a different kind. The power of 
writing clearly appears to be a national charac- 
teristic with them, so strongly contrasted 
with the ponderous obscurity of the Germans ; 
and those who are acquainted with French 
scientific literature know how admirably 
this quality is carried out in almost every- 
thing that appears. And when we add 
the fact that the French are notable 





adepts at mathematical and mechanical in- 
vestigation, it can hardly be wondered at that 
their writings. upon engineering works have 
generally been much in advance of our own. 
‘The rule, however, has not been of universal 
application. Smeaton, for example, was a 
brilliant exception ; he was not only a great 
practical engineer, but also an eminent 
philosopher, and his writings have always 
been held up as models in the profession. 
Many of his successors have followed in his 
steps, and if we want a proof that our 
countrymen are striving, in the present day, to 
take a higher place than formerly in regard to 
the literature and science of engineering, ‘ve 
need only point to the series of volumes of 
which the set for one year are mentioned at 
the head of this article. 

When, a century ago, it first occurred to 
Smeaton and some of his brother engineers 
that it would be a good thing to hold occasional 
friendly meetings, they had no idea of carry- 
ing their discussions beyond mere conversa- 
tion. It was not till a much later time that 
the plan of writing papers, in imitation of 


8.| the Royal Society, came into vogue. The 


Institution of Civil Engineers was established 
in its present form in 1818, and it obtained 
its charter in 1828. Forsome time they con- 
ducted their proceedings without publicity, 
but in 1837 they began to print the records of 
their meetings, and the publication has con- 
tinued regularly to the present time. 

The volumes not only afford an interesting 
record of the progress of engineering through- 
out the kingdom, but, which is more @ propos 
to our present object in noticing them, they 
exhibit a gradual but important advance in 
the mode of treatment of the subjects apper- 
taining to this profession, in their literary 
and scientific aspects. For along time the 
aims of the Institution were but limited. The 
managers saw that it was all-important, for 
the interests of the rising members of the 
profession, that there should be obtained and 
placed on record accurate and carefully drawn 
descriptions of works executed by the most 
eminent engineers of the day ; and they there- 
fore invited papers of this character, giving 
but slight encouragement to essays or dis- 
cussions on matters of principle, which, being 
stigmatised as “ theoretical,” were rather 
looked down upon by the heads of the profes- 
sion. This was, perhaps, at that time, a wise 
resolve ; atany rate, the result has been most 
advantageous, as the volumes contain a mass 
of practical data on engineering works, of in- 
estimable value, and which have been highly 
appreciated by the profession in all parts of 
the world. 

Of late, however, this policy has been 
somewhat changed ; for, while good descrip- 
tions of works of real importance or novelty 
are still valued, essays on matters of principle 
are invited and received; and as, in later 
times, the ranks of the profession have been 
often recruited by men of high education and 
great general ability, there has been no back- 
wardness in responding to the call. 

It will present a fair view of the present 
state of engineering literature if we give a 
brief notice of the contents of the four 
volumes before us, omitting, as unnecessary for 
our object here, any allusion to technical 
matters, Jn the first place, the extent of the 








——__—— 
publication is significant. Down to 1869, 
one moderate-sized volume sufficed for each 
year’s proceedings ; then two were allowed ; 
but in 1874 the allowance was further ex- 
tended, and we have now four closely printed 
octavo volumes, of some five hundred pages 
each, issued by the Institution each session. 

The contents of the volumes are divided 
into three sections. The first of these records 
the proceedings of the meetings. Out of 
all the papers sent to the Institution, a 
certain number only are selected to be 
publicly read, these being, of course, such as 
are most suited for discussion. During the 
last session of twenty-seven meetings, fourteen 
papers were chosen in this way, treating of 
the construction of harbours, docks, and dock 
gates; the warming and ventilating of large 
buildings; moveable bridges; lighthouses, 
with special reference to the application of 
the electric light; railway and water-works in 
foreign countries ; and carriage-way pavements 
in large towns. The papers were illustrated by 
detailed descriptions of many large and im- 
portant works executed under these various 
heads. Many of the papers treated scien- 
tifically of the principles involved in the 
works they referred to, and they all gave 
rise to long and interesting discussions, during 
which a great variety of facts and opinions 
were elicited from the members present, the 
whole being recorded in the volumes. These 
conversations form of themselves a very useful 
feature of the Institution, as they not only 
promote the amicable discussion of disputed 
professional topics, but by the comparison of 
opinions of the best authorities they tend, 
perhaps more than any other mode of investi- 
gation, to establish the truth in regard to 
them. 

The second section of the proceedings con- 
sists of what are called ‘Other Selected 
Papers,” 7.e., memoirs which, though not read 
at the meetings, are yet considered of sufficient 
value to be put on permanent record. There 
were during last session twenty-seven papers 
under this class, treating of canals in France, 
reclamation of desert lands, local water sup- 
plies, rock blasting, surveying, works in 
America, German railway management, irri- 
gation in Ceylon, the St. Gothard tunnel, 
water filtration, the strength of materials, sea- 
beaches, Swiss bridges, machinery, and other 
engineering works of various kinds. The 
non-selection of these memoirs for public 
reading does not imply any disparagement 
to their merit or value; on the contrary, 
many of them show great ability on the 
part of the writers, and they all contribute, — 
some very materially, to the advancement 
of professional knowledge. It is worthy 
of remark that among the authors of these 
papers are often found foreign engineers of 
eminence, who pay a high tribute of respect 
to the English body by desiring their writings 
to be published under the auspices of the 
Institution. 

In addition to the two classes of papers 
named above, the society have added a 
third section to their proceedings, which has 
excited much interest, namely, a series of 
** Abstracts of Papers in Foreign Transactions 
and Periodicals.” The Council have thought 
they could do good service to the profession 
generally by making known what was being 
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done in regard to engineering works, or 
engineering science, in foreign countries. For 
this purpose they have organised, among the 
members themselves, a staff of contributors 
who have undertaken to examine the publica- 
tions of other countries, and to prepare short 
abstracts of such articles as are most interest- 
ing. These abstracts not only inform the 
English reader what is going on elsewhere, 
but, which is of more importance, they 
direct the English engineer where he may 
find data that may have an _ important 
bearing on special professional questions 
that come before him. The notices of this 
kind given in the present volumes are about 
275 in number, drawn from foreign works 
in all languages ; they now form a very promi- 
nent feature of the publication, and do great 
credit to the Institution, not only from their 
obvious interest and utility, but as showing 
the education and the literary ability to be 
found among engineers ; for to make a good 
abstract of a complicated technical paper in a 
foreign language involves no mean amount 
of knowledge and skill. As a further 
contribution to this department, a series 
of special papers have been added, giving 
a summary of the progress of various 
branches of engineering in all parts of the 
world. 

The illustrations form an important part of 
the volumes. These are indispensable, from 
the nature of the subjects treated of; and 
it has been a problem of no small difficulty 
how to compress the elaborate details often 
required into figures which, while they are 
of real use for engineering purposes, shall be 
brought within the compass of an ordinary 
octavo volume. This, however, has been 
successfully accomplished, and the illustra- 
tions, as a whole, may be looked upon as 
models of artistic production. 

It need hardly be said that the Proceedings 
of the Institution are highly prized by the 
members, to whom they are of the greatest 
benefit, particularly to the large number 
residing abroad; and thereis no doubt that 
the desire to possess these volumes is one of 
the motives which lead to such large and 
increasing applications for admission to the 
Institution. For it must be explained that 
this society does not allow the sale of its 
publications ; they are only distributed to the 
members and to a few favoured institutions 
and libraries, and they are delivered to their 
recipients in all parts of the world, free of 
charge. 

The volumes are worthy of the Institution, 
which, as it is probably the largest and the 
‘most prosperous of all the scientific bodies 
of the world, also excels all other societies in 
the character of its published records. ‘The 
Council, who hold a heavy responsibility in 
the management of such an institution, have 
no doubt felt that it was incumbent on them 
to use the powerful influence at their disposal 
for the benefit of the profession, and they 
have done well to begin in a manner which 
has been so promptly appreciated. Their 


success in this will no doubt stimulate them 
to devote their attention to other matters 
where their action may be beneficial. 

It only remains to add that no small share 
of the credit attaching to the volumes is due 
to the able manner in which their production 





has been superintended by Mr. James Forrest, 
the secretary to the Institution. 
WittraM Poi, 








AD. ROEMER ON THE SCHOLIA OF THE CODEX 
VENETUS B OF THE ILIAD. 


Die Exegetischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex 
Venetus B, eine philologisch-kritische Un- 
tersuchung. Von Adolph Roemer. (Miin- 
chen.) 


Tose who are not deterred by the subject of 
this dissertation will find that it has the 
somewhat rare merit of supporting a definite 
philological thesis by a sufficient number of 
well-considered and convincing arguments. 

The Scholia in question owe their celebrity 
in great degree to the accident that the 
MS. containing them is to be found side by 
side in the library of St. Mark’s with the all- 
important Venetus A. The Scholia of these 
two MSS. were edited by Villoison (1788). 
But while the Scholia of Ven. A are unique, 
those of Ven. B are found in several 
other MSS., some of which (especially the 
Victorianus and Lipsiensis) were used by 
Bekker for his edition of the Scholia to the 
Iliad (Berlin, 1825). The Victorianus (in 
the library at Munich) is believed to be a 
transcript from the Townley Iliad of the 
British Museum. Bekker, however, incor- 
porated the new material in such a way as to 
give no idea of the real relation between the 
several MSS. Consequently, as Dr. Roemer 
observes, it continued to be the general belief 
that the Venetus B was the chief representative 
of the class of Scholia which it contained, and 
which, in contradistinction to the critical 
Scholia of Ven. A, are termed “ exegetical,” 
It is the object of Dr. Roemer’s present work 
to show that this is a mistake. The Scholia 
of the Victorianus—.e., of the Townleianus 
—contain, it seems, all, or very nearly all, 
that is to be found in Ven. B, and they con- 
tain a great deal that is not to be found there. 
Moreover, it can be shown that in nearly all 
cases the shorter form of the Scholia is the 
result of omission. It follows that in a new 
edition of these Scholia the Townleianus 
should be taken as the basis, and that the 
reprint of the Scholia of Ven. B recently pub- 
lished at Oxford, under W. Dindorf’s editor- 
ship, has not the character of finality. 

The mere fact of a Scholium in one MS. 
containing more than the corresponding 
Scholium in another would not be sufficient 
to show priority. Dr. Roemer accordingly 
proves his point by a series of instances in 
which the priority of the fuller version is 
manifest. A single example will show the 
nature of this proof. 

On the words dimdaxa pappapény (Il. iii. 
126) the Victorianus informs us that the old 
copies read, not pappyapény, shining, but 
moppupény, purple, and goes on to note that 
this agrees with other passages (quoted) 
which speak of purple garments. Ven. B 
leaves out the mention of the reading 
moppupénv, and consequently the rest of the 
Scholium,with the quotations, is unintelligible. 

The omission of old various readings, of 
which the Scholium just quoted is an instance, 
is common in the Ven. B. It is remarkable 
that the interest in textual criticism, which 
the great Alexandrians have in common with 








modern scholars, had almost died out in the 
period of the later Scholiasts. Anothey 
characteristic of Ven. B is the habit of 
throwing into one connected paragraph the 
matter which in the Victorianus is divided 
into two or three distinct Scholia. 

Dr. Roemer’s Preface shows that he is an 
appreciative critic of the poetical art of 
Homer. Is it necessary to add that he is 
not @ follower of Lachmann ? 

It may seem strange that the Town 
MS. should have received so little attention 
while MSS. of inferior value have been 
examined and edited. The reason, we fear, 
is simple. These other MSS. have been 
within the reach of scholars and students, 
The Townley MS. is in England. 

D. B. Morro, 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We hear that Mr. RB. Arthington, of Leeds, 
the originator of the Tanganyika Mission, has 
offered the London Missionary Society the sum 
of £3,000 on the understanding that they will 
at once place a suitable steamer on Lake 
Tanganyika, visit all the tribes on its shores, 
explore the country between the north end and 
the Albert Nyanza and the neighbouring lakes, 


PEE EPLESSSSSEREEBEEESSEMETELEE | 


with the view of finding the route from ong 
Lake Tanganyika to the Nile, and of bringing Va 
under the influence of Christian teaching the he 
populations of the region up to 1° N. lat. ; and 2 
they are also to visit as soon as possible the vil 
populations of Ulegga (or Uregga), Manyema, , 
and Urua, and of the region of Lakes Moers * 
and Bangweolo, classify their languages, and ail 
translate into them portions of the New Testa- 
ment. We should almost fear, however, that 
Mr. Arthington’s munificent gift will hardly ur 
suffice for the carrying out of so extensive a be 
programme. ° 
Tue Rey. 0. J. Wilson and Mr. Felkin, of " 
the Church Missionary Society's Nyanza expe- ’ 
dition, in their journey northwards from Lake Ur 
Victoria, diverged to the north-west at Rabat- shi 
chamba, and, as a letter from Mr. Wilson, pub- ex) 
lished last week, stated, they were on November Cor 
29 at Dem Solimam, a place somewhat to the me 
south of the ninth parallel of north latitude. ha 
Later advices, we learn, left them still there in int 
December, and intending to travel by way of ist 
Shaka and El Obeid to tum. We under- Li 
stand that, exclusive of stoppages—a serious wh 
item in reckoning journeys in Africa—it would ing 
take them ten days to reach Shika, whence it is we 
twelve days’ journey to El Obeid, from which int 
pases they will be ten more days in getting to | 
hartum. In keeping thus well to the west- M 
ward of the Nile, they will travel through 4 Se 
very interesting region, which is at best imper- Ar 
fectly known. They will pass through a por- the 
tion of Kordofan, and the report of their obser- ate 
vations during their journey will be awaited U 
with much interest, for their course lies through Ca 
what may be called the home of the slave-trade. an 
We may add that, in deference to the wishes of go 
foreign Governments, who are anxious t » 
Mtesa should not be molested, the Egyptians 
have withdrawn from the region immediately to wi 
the north of the Victoria Nyanza, and the 8a: 
country has lapsed into a state of absolute chaos. th 
Tue London Missionary agers Soy received 7 
letters from their expedition on Lake Tangat- 
yika giving full details of their proceedings, to N 
which we briefly referred on February 21. Te 
Mesers. Griffith and Hutley, accompanied by 
Mr. Horo, crossed over to the western side of R 
the lake on October 27, and landed at Mtowa, th 
which is situated on the inner end of a broat U 
cape between Oape Kahangwa and Birindi, ¢0 
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and Kavala Islands. In seeking for a 
ity for the mission station there, they met 
numerous caves and arches in the red 
earth, formed when the lake was at a higher 
Jevel than now, and they also found a slate 
. Mtowa is in the territory of the chief 
Ruanda, a town to the south, and the country 
between the two places is very beautiful. Th 
rounded hill-tops, numerous moun 
dreams abounding in tropical wealth and 
juxuriance, and the thick trees, with rich 
iage and tropical creepers, make up, accord- 
i © Mr. Griffith’s account, a scenery which is 
om eq in any From a point 
half way to Ruanda, a fine view is obtained of 
the lake, the group of islands mentioned above, 
and beyond even to Cape Kabogo and the 
mountainous shores of Kawendi and Kungwe 
on the east side of the lake, while to the south 
the shores of Uguha and Marungu are seen, and 
to the north the hilly country gradually rises 
to the mountainous region called Goma, From 
the general similarity of the country to Devon- 
shire, and for other Abe omar ws mis- 
sionaries to give the name outh 
Rock to ia thie firel settlement on the wessert 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. ' 


Anew French expedition is about to under- 
take an interesting journey of exploration from 
the West cae x ae __ if? cone 
Soudan. is @ ition, ivier, an 
engineer, has started from Dakar on Cape 
Verde, and intends to ascend the Rio Grande as 
far as possible ; the party will afterwards travel 
by land to the sources of the Niger, and then 
descend that river to its mouth. M. Olivier 
will bear all the expenses of the expedition, 
and he intends to assume the réle of a doctor, 
as the healing art is held in high esteem among 
all the native tribes. 


M, Ta. Leoanrt, it is stated, is about to 
pe agen scientific —- in = count: 
between the Senegal and the Upper Niger, wi 
the view of making researches into the ornith- 
ology and entomology of that region. 


We hear that Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the 
United States Observatory, under whose editor- 
ship the official aecount of Hall’s second Arctic 
expedition has lately been issued, has been 
commissioned by the United States Govern- 
ment to prepare a narrative of all efforts which 
have been made towards the construction of an 
interoceanic ship-canal through the American 
isthmus. Prof. Nourse will be assisted by 
Liewt. J. T. Sullivan, U.S.N., in his task, 
which will involve the examination and digest- 
ng of the records of various expeditions, as 
well as of the accounts of the explorations of 
individual travellers. 


We hear from Washington that Mesers. 
Morison and Brown, who sent out Lieut. 
Schwatka and ‘‘Joe” on an e ition to the 
Arctic regions, have received no intelligence of 

since March last. Before Lieut. Schwatka 
started, he was furnished, by permission of the 
United States naval authorities, with copies of 
Capt. O. F. Hall’s notes on Melville Peninsula, 
and it was understood that he would probably 
go there. As it is known that he was dis- 
inted in his ex tion of obtaining 
uimaux guides to lead him to Neitahille, 
whence some relics of Sir John Franklin were 
said to have been brought some time back, it is 


thought that he has most likely gone to Melville 
Peninsula, 


THE Rey. 8. Macfarlane, the well-known 
New Guinea traveller and missionary, has lately 
returned to England. 


Seven Years in Southern Africa: being the 
dof Travels, Researches, and Adventures in 

the Countries between the Diamond Fields and the 
Upper Waters of the Zambesi, is the title of a 
vompendious work published by Dr, Emil 
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Holub in the author’s native language, the 
Czech. A German edition is being printed in 
jenna. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Report of the Meteorological Council for 1878. 
—This although referring toa period 
ending with last Easter, has only just been dis- 


tributed, owing to the fact that the Council are 
instructed by the Treasury to make their report 
to the Royal Society in June, so that the docu- 
ment cannot possibly be presented to Parlia- 
ment until the ensuing session, The contents, 
ee appear to be somewhat out of date. 

© percentage of storm warnings justified by 
subsequent weather was 77°5, nearly the same 
as in previous years. The results of the fore- 
casts, which were only set on foot in April 1879, 


do not form any part of the . part ii., 
the more scientific portion of the paper, we find 
a description of a new mode of discussion of 


wind data from ships’ logs, by Mr. F. Galton, 
and @ few other announcements of investigations 
undertaken by the Council. As regards the 
forecasts issued gratuitously to some thirty 
farmérs during the last hay season, the résults, 
as estimated by the recipients of the telegrams, 
have ? nape been published in the newspapers, 
and the outcome is very fairly satisfactory. 
Observations of Nebulae and Clusters of Stars 
made with the Six-foot and Three-foot Reflectors 
at Birr Castle from the Year 1848 to about the 
Year 1878, By the Earl of Rosse. Parts I. 
and II. In vol. ii. of the Scientific Transac- 
tions of the Royal Dublin Society, Lord 
Rosse has published the observations of 
nebulae procured by means of the great 
telescopes of his observatory in the course of 
irty years. The late Earl, the constructor 
of these great instruments, had brought out 
several on a selection of the nebulae and 
clusters o ed, the last one having appeared 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1861; but, with the exception of a 
monograph on the great nebula in Orion, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 1868, 
no further account of the observations had been 
given, and it was time that astronomers should 
be put in possession of whatever observations 
had been procured, It was obviously desirable 
that the original notes of the observers should 
be pretty fully transcribed in order to give due 
weight to their evidence. The brighter and 
more striking objects of Sir John Herschel’s 
Catalogue of 1833 having been first examined, 
and the more interesting ones having been 
delineated in drawings published in the former 
papers, there remained less scope for the pencil, 
and the micrometer has been more frequently 
used instead. However, twenty-five nebulae or 
groups of nebulae have been figured on four 
res and the new drawings of the crab-nebula 
easier 1, of G. O, 1,227 =H. V. 28, and of the 
spiral nébula Mess. 51, will be considered 
especially interesting. The absence of any 
indication of the places of the nebulae, except 
in a limited number of cases, is a serious draw- 
back, since it renders constant reference to 
other publications necessary, and, indeed, gives 
to the observations a merely supplementary 
character. It is acknowledged that some diffi- 
culty has arisen now and then in regions rich 
in nebulae in identifying the object observed 
with a catalogued nebula; but it is believed 
that few cases of uncertain identity 
remain. Into the text have been introduced 
diagrams, which are rough copies of those 
drawn at the telescope, and which will be useful 
in any re-examination, when they can be com- 
paced, directly with the heavens. ‘/n an 
Appendix some letters are printed in vindication 
of the performance of the six-foot reflector, 
against some disparaging remarks which have 





appeared ina magazine article. Astronomers, 





however, will probably be guided in their 
non pen chiefly by the work which has actually 

m accomplished. The present publication 
comprises the nebulae between Oh. and 14h. of 
right ascension ; part iii. is intended to contain 
those within the last ten hours. 


Periodicity of the Awrora.—Prof. Rubenson, of 
Stockholm, has begun the publication in the 
Transactions of the Swedish Academy of a 
complete catalogue of the auroras observed in 
Sweden from 1536 to the present time. Parti., 
covering the period up to the beginning of this 
century, has just sepeeret, and it isa copious 
storehouse of facts filling 184 pages quarto. 


Prehistoric Archaeology in France.—The last 
number of M. Emile Cartailhac’s Matériaun 
pour V Histoire de 1 Homme is embellished with 
five admirably executed plates in illustration 
of a valuable paper on the tumuli of Avezac, 
in the Hautes-Pyrénées, by MM. Piette and 
Sacaze. The group of barrows under descrip- 
tion included fifty mounds, varying from three 
to thirty métres in diameter, and ranging in 
height from twelve centimétres to two métres. 
Each mound is surrounded by a stone circle, or 
etomiech. All the tumuli which have been 
opened belong to the early part of the iron age, 
or to Prof. de Mortillet’s Hallstatian period, 
though the famous cemetery at Hallstadt is 
referred to the transition period between the 
bronze and the iron using ages. There is a 
complete absence of bronze weapons, all the arms 


being of iron, but the ornamental objects are ~ 


either of bronze, or of bronzeassociated with iron. 
Some of the iron-bronze /fibulae are extremely 
elegant. The interments have been by crema- 
tion, and a great variety of cinerary urns have 
been disinterred. One of the most curious of 
these vases is surrounded by the weapons of the 
deceased, the blade of the sword having] been 
tolled up so as to resemble the coil of a crozier. 
All the evidence derived from the —— 
of the tumuli tends to show that they belong to 
& time soon after the use of iron had been intro- 
duced into Gaul. Nevertheless, it appears 
that no Gallo-Roman urns have been found, 
and hence it may be inferred that these burial- 
places were not used after Aquitania had been 
conquered by the Romans. 


Meteorology of Portugal.—M. de Brito Capello, 
the Director of the Infante D. Luiz Observatory 
at Lisbon, has published three useful papers— 
*‘ On Barometrical Pressure at Lisbon, 1856-75,” 
‘On Rain at Lisbon, 1836-75,” and ‘“‘ On the 
Meteorology of the whole Oountry based on 
the Returns from Nine Stations.” These 
some have been reprinted in the French Atlas 

étéorologique for 1878. 


Thermometer Exposure.—M. Capello proposed 
at the Congress at Rome a screen for general 
adoption for thermometrical exposure, which 
offers several advantages. Itis on the principle 
of Stevenson’s, as being a closed louvred cage, 
but it is made of copper or zinc, and has double 
louvred walls with a space between. It is 
painted white. The dimensions are—height, 
two feet ten inches ; breadth, two feet one inch ; 
depth not stated. The paper is given in the 
Atlas Météorologique for 1878. 


Tue late Mr. Edward Hearle Rodd, whose 
lamented decease we had recently to announce, 
had in the press at the time of his death an 
interesting work on the Birds of Cornwall, and 
we are glad to learn that this will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Triibner and Oo. The 
volume will be edited by Mr. J. E. Harting, and 
will contain a memoir and portrait of the 
author from a recent photograph. Apart from 
its value as a trustworthy guide to the ornith- 
ology of Cornwall, the addition of the memoir 
and portrait will make it®:n appropriate and 
acceptable souvenir to the author's numerous 
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friends and acquaintances throughout the 
country. 


THE museum recently instituted in connexion 
with the chair of anthropology at the University 
of Moscow has been presented by Prof. Lund, 
of Aarhus, Jutland, with a valuable collection 
of ae belonging to the stoneage in Den- 
mark, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE last number of the Hermes (vol. xyv., 
part i.) contains matter of more than usual im- 
portance. In an elaborate paper of forty-three 
pages Hiibner discusses the ruins of Citania in 

ortugal, and the remains found there. His 
conclusion is that these ruins and remains be- 
longed to an oppidwm of the primitive population, 
which, in spite of some influence from Roman 
culture, was still in a half-barbarous condition. 
H. Jordan contributes two good papers, one on 
Pomerium and LEsquiliae, the inscription 
recently discovered in e Fucinus, and on olea 
and oliva; the other on the parabasis in 
Plautus’ Curculio, the genuineness of which he 
disputes. Mommsen discusses the date (1) of 
the death of Porcia, the wife of Brutus; (2) of 
the epistles of the second book and of the Ars 
Poetica of Horace. E. Stutzer considers, from 
an historical point of view, the chronology of the 
speeches of Lysias. Tiedke continues his in- 
vestigations into the metre of Nonnus. A Greek 
inscription found at Cyzicus in 1874 is discussed 
and assigned to the latter part of the sixth 
century B.C. by Mordtmann. Zoller (‘‘ Der 
pseudophilonische Bericht iiber Theophrast ”’) 
argues against Diels in favour of his own 
hypothesis, expounded in a previous number of 
the Hermes, that the Stoic, against whom Theo- 
phrastus is arguing, is Zeno. The last article 
is by E. Curtius, on the two statues usually 
supposed to represent Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, and has been already mentioned in the 
ACADEMY. 

In the Rheinisches Museum (vol. xxxv., part 
i.) the most important papers are the first (‘‘ Die 
Rémischen Griindungsdata”), in which G. F. 
Unger discusses the date of the foundation of 
Rome, and the last, by Usener, on the date of 
the composition of Plato’s Phaedrus. The 
recently discovered fragments of Euripides are 
discussed by Blass and Biicheler. P. Egenolff 
aor gg a new collation of the Copenhagen 

S. of Herodian ep) povhpous adtews. The 
genuineness of the poem entitled Phoenix, and 
attributed to Lactantius, is defended by H. 
Dechent. K. Lange has an interesting essay 
impugning the trustworthiness of the descrip- 
tions of the statues at Constantinople by 
Christodorus and the Pseudo-Libanius. Notes 
on the history of Greek literature are con- 
tributed by A. Daub, on points of Latin lexi- 
cography by Biicheler, and on Seneca’s Epistles 
by Ribbeck. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Socrety or LirERATURE,— 
(Wednesday, Feb. 25.) 


W. Kyicuton, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Robert N. Cust, in a paper ‘‘On Late Excavations in 
Rome,” gave an interesting account of the recent 
researches in that city, which have been mainly due 
to the energy and zeal of the late Emperor Napoleon 
IIL.,"of Mr. J. H. Parker, and of the present Italian 
Government, In the course of a rapid but clear 
survey Mr. Cust dealt especially with five particular 
portions of the area of Rome which have been the 
scene of successful explorations, viz. :—(1) The 
Palatine Hill, the site of the house of Augustus 
and of the palaces of the later emperors; (2) the 
Forum ; (3) the baths of Titus and the Colosseum ; 
(4) the baths of Caracalla; (5) the banks of the 
Tiber within the city. The paper was illustrated 
by maps kindly sent fof the purpose by Mr. J, H. 
Parker and Mr, John Murray, 





Socrety or AnTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Feb. 26.) 


Epwin FREsHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Lawrence P. Gomme read a paper upon the 
open-air-Courts of Hundreds and Manors. After a 
reference to courts in the open air, as usual amon 
savage tribes, Mr. Gomme spoke of those whic 
were known to have existed among the Hebrews, 
the Hindoos, the Icelanders, the Danes, and the 
Russians, and instanced the Tynwald Court in 
Man and the Eisteddfod in Wales as survivals of 
the same practice in these islands. Of Shiremoots 
held in the open air, there are no records extant, 
except local names, such as Shirehill, Shirewood, 
&c., which are evidence of obsolete practices. The 
Hundred Court partakes more of the character of 
a Manorial Court, and resembles in all points a 
Court Baron, except that it is held for the inhabit- 
ants of a whole hundred. At Swanborough 
Clump, in Wiltshire, such courts have been held 
within the memory of old men now living. In 
Warwickshire, the Court of Knightlow Hundred 
was held on Knightlow Hill at sunrise on 
Martinmas-day, and the rent due to the lord was 
deposited in a hole on Knightlow Cross ; and there 
are a few other examples in Norfolk and elsewhere. 
In the case of Manorial Courts, the practice was 
once general, but is now rare ; and where the meet- 
ing is summoned and commences out of doors an 
ournment is generally made to a neighbouring 
mbiie keene for the transaction of business. Mr. 
mme referred to the customs of the Manor of 
Aston, in Oxfordshire, of which an account is given 
in Archaeologia, xxxiii.; to the Lawless Court at 
Rochford, held at night, when neither lights nor 
ink are allowed ; to a court held near Basingstoke, in 
the Lawday Mead, when the lord of the manor is 
elected by the suitors ; and to another at Warnham, 
near Bognor. Therearealsotracesof a similar practice 
in the Channel Islands.—Mr. Ralph Nevill exhibited 
a square block of terra-cotta with a greenish glaze 
from Esher Place. It bore a buckle—the badge of 
the Pelhams—with the date (1534) and an in- 
scription. The house was built by Bishop 
Waynflete, and was purchased from the see of 
Winchester by Queen Elizabeth. The date of its 
being pulled down is not known, but the gate-house 
was to ht by Mr. Pelham, brother to the Duke of 
Newcastle, in 1729, and additions were made to it 
in the same style of building. 





FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


A Rule of Proportion for the Human Figure. 
By John Marshall, F.R.S., F.B.0.S., Professor 
of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, &c., &c. 
Illustrated by John Cuthbert. (Smith, Elder 
and Oo.) r. Marshall, who has done such 
good service already in art education by his 
Anatomy for Artists and Anatomical Diagrams, 
now presents us with a new rule of proportion for 
the human figure, which is at once simple and 
scientific. Its novelty consists in rejecting the 
stature of the body as a proper basis of measure- 
ment, being itself a complex measure composed 
of different parts—viz., the axis, including the 
head, neck, and trunk, and the lower limbs, 
which overlap the trunk at the thighs. Re- 
garding the human form as a structure com- 
posed of an axial portion and appendages, his 
system commences with the measurement of 
these homological portions, and thence deduces 
the stature, &c. ‘‘ Four factors . . . con- 
stitute the essentials of the rule.” (1) The 
length of the head, neck, and trunk; (2) the 
distance between shoulder joint and hip joint ; 
(3) the length ofthe arm and hand; (4) the 
ength of the leg and foot. Taking one-ninth 
of the head as the unit of measurement, he 
divides these four lengths into so many heads 
and units. The head, neck, and trunk, which 
constitute the axial portion of the body, he 
estimates at four heads exactly; the distance 
between the hip and shoulder joints at two 
heads ; the length of the arm and hand at one 
head and four units; and that of the leg from 
the hip joint to the heel at four heads; adding 
five units for the additional length of the foot 
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Honey = parte rengan + oa are the i 
or a full-grown e figure, and not 
either to the female figure or to pate 
persons; but Mr. applies the same 
system to the female mature figure and to male 
proportions of various ages—why he has not 
thought it necessary to give vy of female 
——— at various ages he does not tell us, 
t is one of the advantages of Mr. %y 
system that his unit, if taken as an inch, will 
make a fi corresponding in height to what 
has been proved to be the average stature of 
Englishmen, and that his ratio of nearly seyen 
heads and a-half for the standing measure ig in 
accord with the result of modern observation, 
To attain to the classic proportion of eight heads 
degenerate moderns must stand on tiptoe; then 
we do it—just. We have no doubt that Mr, 
Marshall’s rule and Mr. Outhbert’s di 
will be of great value to artists, as the former 
is simple and easy to remember, and both are 
founded upon ascertained facts. 


Needlework. By Elizabeth Glaister. “ Art at 
Home” Series. (Macmillan.) The aim of this 
book is not so much to teach how to work em- 
broidery or how to design it, as how to culti- 
vate a taste for what is good and true in 
this kind of art. It appeals, therefore, to 
a very large public, and its use will extend 
beyond the _— of practical workers to that 
still larger of buyers whose good or bad 
taste has so great an influence on production, 
It is difficult to believe that anyone who reads 
Miss Glaister’s book with any care, and studies 
the dainty devices which adorn it, can be satis- 
fied with poor or vulgar work in future. As 
for the embroiderer herself, to whom the book 
is addressed, it will be her fault and not 
er Glaister’s if she fail ss — —_ a 

int on every page. Wisely discarding the 
ambition of laying down rigid rinciples with 
regard to so elastic an art, the authoress confines 
herself mainly to practical suggestions with 
regard to the decoration of different articles, 
such as curtains, chairs, and screens, ac- 
companying them with descriptions of patterns, 
which have been already worked with success; 
but she does not leave the reader without sound 
general advice as to methods of study in design 
and choice of material and colours. The intro- 
ductory chapter and those called theoretical 
and practical are not only very instructive, but 
are written with much charm, as the following 
quotation will testify :— 

‘You will find that the arts go hand in hand, 
they are a most united family of sisters, and if the 
grave elder ones are a little overpowering, seeing 
that they claim the whole life of their devotees, 
there are many merry little sisters, both good and 
fair, ready to brighten your leisure hours, while 
the one you choose for your — friend will lead 
you to an acquaintance with all the gracious troupe.” 


Although the authoress ‘‘ would not be thought 
to despise nature, or to undervalue the study of 
natural objects, on which all good ornament 
is founded,” we think she directs the student's 
attention too exclusively to art work as a source 
of inspiration for design. In so conventional an 
art as needlework the knowledge to be derived 
from ancient patterns and designs of all kinds 
ispractically infinite,and generally to be trusted, 
and ignorant attempts at copying nature 
realistically cannot be too much condemned; 
but surely it is going a little too far to say, 


“If, being called Margaret, you wish to powder 
your mantle with daisies, do not listen to people 
who talk about ‘nature’ because they do not 
know art, nor draw your flower from the par- 
ticular species that grows on the lawn, but adopt 
some such treatment as fig. 4, which comes from 
the tomb of Marguerite of Bavaria at Dijon. Itis 
a true Marguerite, and will suit your purpose 
admirably.’ 


This flower may he a “true Marguerite,” but 
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itis not the Marguerite of England, and if, as | paintings to the exhibition, most of them | depends upon the rich array of objects of luxury 
iss Glaister rightly hopes, Margaret’s n evening 3 of scenes in the neighbourhood | and ornament upon which the decorative arti 
at will last after her death as a monument | of Bayeno. His skies are noteworthy, and in a | of the last four centuries have lavished the 


of the things that in her time were loved and 
after, she should work the daisy that 
by Margaret of England in the 
, and not that which was rage ~ 
erite of Dijon in a previous century. We 
ink also that it would have added much to 
the value of her book if Miss Glaister had given 
a few hints as to the decorative treatment of 
natural objects, such as flowers, with illustra- 
tions, showing their natural growth and their 
adaptability to design. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Exhibition of the Institute of Art, now 
open at 9 Conduit Street, contains many pretty 
things, but nothing of much importance in the 
way of modern art productions. Mrs. Warner 
Sleigh deservedly carries off the prize for water- 
colour painting with a delicate little figure of 
Zephyr, and Miss Watson’s flower pieces are 
good. Of Art Needlework there are some 
specimens, the best being by Mrs. J. 
e. to whose charming screen with birds and 
aquatic plants worked upon oatmeal cloth the 
first prize has been awarded. Miss Frances 
Deane takes the prize for lace with some very 
good point; Miss uda sends a prettily painted 
fan ; and Miss Shoesmith a ing of satinette, 
painted with a very bold and effective design of 
tropical birds and foliage. We regret to see 
that the judges have not award rizes in 
many of the classes, and that the articles 
exhibited attest the justice of their decision in 
this respect. 
TE visit of the Queen to Bayeno has 
to M. and Mdme. de l’Aubiniére the 
idea of an exhibition of views of that neighbour- 
hood, painted, as the oe tells us, during 
a seven months’ stay on the shores of Lago 
Maggiore. The works now on view at the Belgian 
Gallery in New Bond Street comprise thi 
water-colour drawings by Mdme. de l|’Aubiniére 
of very various degrees of merit. There are two 
or three clever sketches of quaintold houses inthe 
village, and an Interior of a Courtyard at Baveno 
(No. 7) deserves attention for the care with 
which a difficult subject is worked out. The 
lower part of this picture, in spite of the some- 
what monotonous neutral tint for which Mdme. 
de l’Aubinitre seems to have a consider- 
able affection, is admirably treated ; the gleams 
of the setting sun and the distant hills in the 
upper part are not so well d. Under 
the Acacias, Pallanza (No. 12), and Monterone, 
from the Moors above Baveno (No. 22) are effec- 
tive sketches ; the twilight in the latter is truth- 
ful, and the obscure masses of moor and hill are 
well given. The finished picture of the same 
scene - 4) is far less satisfactory. The fore- 
ground is good (foregrounds are evidently a 
strong point with this artist), but the moors and 
hills are a failure. We cannot say, indeed, that 
the pictures included in this exhibition ;show 
that Mdme. de l’Aubinitre has mastered the 
difficulty of representing on a large scale sweeps 
of moorland or mountain scenery. There is, 
however, a good study of the peculiar tints of a 
mountain slope in the middle distance in Intra, 
Iago Maggiore (No. 20)—a rather lop-sided 
composition—and we must not omit to draw 
attention to a charming little picture called 
The Last of the Light (No. 19), a view of the 
mountains from the moors above Bayeno. The 
woodland scenes are, generally speaking, suc- 
cessful ; and one in particular, The Course of a 
Torrent (No. 24)—a very daring subject— 
shows considerable power of dealing with ae 
One or two trees above the figures seem to be 
rather carelessly worked, but the rest of the 
picture is in many respects satisfactory. M. 
de YAubinitre has contributed a few oil 





view of The Lakes of Maggiore and Varese 
the Mountains above Baveno he has cleverly re- 


produced the peculiar effect of twilight over 
striking landscape. 2 








ART SALES, 


On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in last | d 


week, Messrs. tie, Manson and Woods were 
engaged in sellin g the large and valuable col- 
lection of pictures formed by Mr. James Fenton, 
of Norton Hall. The sale excited considerable 
interest, not only on account of the extent but 
also of the variety of the collection. The older 
English pictures were sold on Thursday, the 
assemb. of Old Masters fell under the ham- 
mer on Friday, and the pictures by artists now 
living were disposed of on Saturday. The Old 
Masters were not, generally s ing, by an 
means of the first order, and they did not fete. 
high prices. Among the early English pictures 
were some Morlands and Wilsons of pleasant 
quality and in good condition. These, with 
one exception—a picture by Morland of a 
butcher bargaining with a farmer—sold cheaply; 
the painting just named realised 290 guineas 
(West). We note also in the sale Romney’s 
rtrait of Lord Warwick’s two children, £273 
Bhodes); The Rialto, Venice, by Guardi, 410 
i (Colnaghi); The Tunnel Bridge, by 
F M. W. Turner, 220 F oomypon (Wertheimer); a 
fino landscape with cows, by T. Sidney 
Oooper, 240 guineas (Hooper); A Glade in, the 
Forest, by Oreswick—the A being by Mr. 
W. P. Frith, R.A.—300 guineas (Vokins); The 
Isle of Wight, as seen from Lymington, by John 
Linnell, from a sketch made at the remote date 
of 1815, 480 guineas (Wertheimer); The Young 
Fisherman, a” Thomas Webster, R.A., 235 
ineas (Nathan); Les Cawseuses, by the late 
William Collins, R.A., a picture of the year 1830, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy, 335 guineas 
(Ellis); The Sheepfold, Evening, by J. Linnell, 
a picture painted in 1851, 455 guineas (Agnew); 
Rienzi in the Forum, an early work of Mr. 
Alfred Elmore, exhibited in the Academy in 
the year 1844, 210 guineas (Evans). The entire 
sale realised £12,491, and was, perhaps, the most 
important yet held in King Street this season. 


THE sale of the renowned collection belonging 
to Prince Demidoff cannot fail to rank as a very 
notable event in the art annals of our time. 
Treasures of such vast neo — sgn —— 
ordinary variety are rarely brought into the 
public Berg it is not wonderful that the 
occasion should already have drawn to Florence 
a host of collectors and connoisseurs. The sale 
is announced to commence on the 15th of the 
month, and the days set apart for public exhibi- 
tion are the 10th, 11th, and 12th; but to those 
fortunate enough to have secured private invita- 
tions the collections have been accessible since 
the first day of the month. The illustrated 
Catalogue which has just been published affords 
ample evidence of the extent and value of the 
Prince’s possessions. In certain directions, 
indeed, and especially in all the manifold forms 
of ornamental design, the contents of the Palace 
of San Donato may be said to provide the means 
of a liberal education in art. If there is any- 
thing to desire it is in the department of 
painting, and notably in those + schools 
of painting in which, from 1 association, 
we might have expected the fullest display. 
The "Masters of Italy of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are not very strongly 
represented, but there are many choice examples 
of the art of Holland and of the French school 
of the eighteenth century. In virtue of the 
pictures alone, however, the sale would scarcel 
claim exceptional importance. Its extraordi- 
nary interest to students as well as to collectors 





resources of their genius. The circumstances 
of the sale as set forth in a prefatory note to 
the Oatalogue are in themnietvel curious and 
interesting. The fortunate possessor of the 
Palace of San Donato has apparently grown 
weary of these accumulated records of the past 
so diligently collected by himself and his pre- 
ecessors. He aspires to exchange the réle of 
a collector for that of a creator, and to employ 
his vast resources in a form that shall embody 
the spirit and talent of his time. Having 
acquired the Villa Medici, he is about to erect 
there an entirely new building, which is to rival 
in magnificence, if not in beauty, the palace 
constructed in 1569 by the combined talents of 
Buontalenti and John of Bologna, and with this 
intention he is content to pass on to others the 
treasures which have so long adorned the Palace 
of San Donato. We have already hinted that 
the strength of the picture gallery depends upon 
work of the Northern schools, but it is not to 
be supposed that the art of Italy is otherwise 
poorly represented. In sculpture, in furniture, 
and in magnificent embroidery the Italian 
genius is triumphantly vindicated, and among 
the most interesting pages in the Catalogue are 
those devoted to the contents of the salon 
named after Luca della Robbia. Here are 
to be found exquisite examples of the 
master himself and of several of his illus- 
trious fellow-workers, et a charming 
infant figure by Desiderio da Settignano 
and a Madonna of the sweetest character 
and the most tender beauty by Rossellino. The 
craft of the Florentine ptors in its applica- 
tion to objects of furniture is illustrated in the 
Throne of Giuliano de Medici dating from the 
end of the fifteenth century and by numerous 
cabinets of somewhat later date; while in this 
same room are hung rich embroideries of Italian 
design, and two superb pieces of tapestry exe- 
cuted from the cartoons of van Eyck and Roger 
van der Weyden. The Dutch pictures make 
up @ very extensive collection, numbering some 
superb examples of the greatest masters. We 
may mention in particular Le Concert de 
Famille, by Jan Steen; a full-length portrait 
by Terburg ; several landscapes by Ruysdael, 
Cuyp, and Philip Konick; a small interior by 
van der Meer, of Delft; The Usurer, by Metzu; 
a superb Paul Potter; a series of highly 
characteristic works by Dayid Teniers; and 
several portraits by Rembrandt, who is also 
represented by a half-length figure of Lucretia. 
The collection, it may be added, is specially 
rich in yr ree od work, including a represen- 
tation of the style of every European country 
in porcelain, both ancient and modern, and in 
watches and snuff-boxes. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


EVERYONE knows the popolesiy of the Messrs. 
Scribner’s magazines—the Monthly for grown 
people, and the St. Nicholas for children. In 
these ines good writing has, of course, 
not been absent, but the particular element 
which has made the success of the serials has 
been the illustrations, It was, therefore, a very 
good thought on the part of the publishers to 
issue—as they have just now done—a “ port- 
folio” of Proof Impressions from their two 
magazines. Though called a ‘‘ portfolio” it is 
in reality a book—a Christmas book or an 
Easter offering, of the most luxurious kind. 
Some of the pictures are quite admirable. 
Modern wood-cutting has not gone farther 
than in the exquisite representation of an 
object of still-lite here recorded—a peacock 
feather fan. As far as the designs themselves 
are concerned—and i ive of their gener- 
ally perfect transfer to the, block and their 
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careful printing i mye is not of eonrse to 
universally giy exp: Bo alana, 
of the girl ¢! d with the y $a. She BOT 3 
one picture, is distinctly exaggerated. as what 
an admirable Genin is thas of ‘Jarl g 
Christmas Eye”—how dainty are so many of 
the landscapes—how picturesque the interiors ! 
And again, the plate No. 58—a portrait engrayed 
after the original pastel in the Berlin pe 
—is an exquisite little performance, of w. 

the technical merit belongs, at all events, 
the artist of Scribner. When so many vulgarly 
and flashily illustrated books are t—and 
some of them in high places where one does 
not expect to find them—it is refreshing to come 
upon a series of illustrations so meritorious as 

ese. . 

TuE Yorkshire Fine Art Society, the head- 
quarters of which are at Leeds, will open a 
loan exhibition of pictures on May 1 next; and 
on September 1 an exhibition of modern paint- 
ings and other works of art, contributed prin- 
cipally for purposes of sale. The guarantee 
fund now amounts to £7,000. 

SomE very valuable notes on moated mounds— 
that is, earthworks such as those which are, in 
the Saxon Chronicle, attributed to Eadward the 
Elder, and Aethelflaed, the Lady of the 
Mercians—appear in the last number of the 
Builder, under the initials ‘‘ G. T. 0.” 


Sir FrepErick Leicuton has finished his 
large fresco of The Arts of War in one of the 
large lunettes of what is known as the South 
Gallery at the South Kensington Museum. 
The cartoons for this and for its companion 
lunette, The Arts of Peace, are so familiar to all 
visitors to the Museum that itis scarcely neces- 
sary to describe their general design. In that 
now finished, the President of the Royal 
Academy has wisely, we think, refrained from 
all temptation towards an abstract or allegorical 
representation of his subject, and has chosen 
to illustrate it by a scene initshistory. Nothing 
could be more appropriate to a museum which 
contains so many at a] specimens of metal 
work and embroidery than the scene chosen by 
Sir Frederick, viz., the interior of an armourer’s 
yard in Italy in the Middle Ages, filled with 
numerous picturesquely dressed figures of men 
and youths choosing their swords and armour, 
and a group of beautiful women embroidering 
tabards. We must postpone further description 
and criticism of this very important work till it 
can be seen from the distance at which the 
success of its effect can be properly judged. At 
present a curtain hides it from public view, nor 
will this be removed until the Queen’s visit, the 
day for which has not yet been fixed. 


Our Government has again declined, for 
financial reasons, the proposal to form here a 
collection of casts from ancient sculptures. 
Meanwhile, in Paris preparations are being 
made to carry out a scheme of this kind on a 
large scale. Apparently the collection in 
Berlin will be taken as the model, at least as 
regards extent. The arrangement there ig not 
such as should be followed, and in fact it is in 
course of being changed. But while a collec- 
tion of casts should be as comprehensive as 
mc the admirably selected series in 

unich and Strassburg show that even with 
very limited means a highly instructive exhibi- 
tion can be produced. 


Pror. Legros has presented to the Art 
School of Aberdeen, through the Dean of Guild, 
eleven drawings, fifty-two etchings, and one 
portrait in oil, all executed by himself. The 
school has also received gifts of nine drawings 
and two etchings by pupils in the Slade School, 
University College, London; two etchings by 
Rembrandt; a water-colour and an etching by 
F. Bonyin ; two etchings by Jacquemart; two 
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the south-west end of the Pro 


roe of apt aze for the present exhibited in 
ve Town and Couaty of Aberdeen. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Charles Lees, 
B.S.A., in his eightieth year, He wasa r 
contributor to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and was best known by a 
number of historical works—The Murder of 
Rizzio, The Death of Cardinal Beaton, John Knox 
during his Confinement, &e,; by a yiew of St. 
Mark's, Venice, under moonlight; and by 
yarious winter subjects, curling scenes, &c. 

Onx of the students of the German Institute 
in Athens, who has occupied himself. with 
classical i , intends to make a 


y . , andl 
ing point where the Temple of Vic adjoins 
eae veg At the 
present moment the Temple of Victory is one of 
the burning questions in archaeology, and 
accordingly much is expected from this new 
investigation, The new fragments of the 
balustrade of this temple found in the excava- 
tions on the south side of the Acropolis are very 
much defaced, and have lost all the charm of 
the reliefs previously knowo. They are to be 
seen in the museum on the Acropolis, behind 
the Parthenon. 


Tre Revue Archéologique for January gives a 
view of the statue of Vi from Samothrace, in 
the Louvre, mounted on its ancient in 
theshape of the prow of a ey. The marble 
blocks forming this pedestal were found in 1878, 
and have now been put together in the Louvre. 
The statue naturally stands facing in the direc- 
tion of the prow, and perhaps this fact might be 
useful in determining the position of the item | 
of Paeonios at Olympia on its three-side 

ag resembling in general the prow of a 

ey. 


In the Uffizi Gallery of Florence a new room 
has been recently thrown open. It is named 
the ‘‘Sala di Lorenzo Monaco,” and contains 
the famous Coronation 4 the Virgin by that 
master, painted for the Benedictine Monastery 
outside Porta Pinti, demolished during the siege 
of Florence in 1529. The picture has been 
restored by the late Signor Franchi. In the 
same rooms are paintings by contemporaries of 
Lorenzo Monaco, and likewise several speci- 
mens of Beato Angelico and Botticelli. A fine 
triptych by Gentili da Fabiano, formerly in the 
church of San Niccold, is shortly to be added to 
the ‘collection. 


M. L. BascuEt is bringing out, in fascicules, 
a work on Les Chefs d Guvre d Art au Lusem- 
bourg. The text will be by Gaston Schéfer and 
others; and the illustrations will be executed 
chiefly in photogravure by Messrs, Goupil. 

Tue death is announeed of the French 
— Adolphe Roger, a pupil of Gros, whos e 

st-known works are the ping of the 
baptistrey of Notre Dame de Lorette, and the 
great cupola of St.-Roch; of M. Heris, the 


expert of the Belgian museums, and author of | P 


an Histoire de l Ecole Flamande de Peinture au 
XVe Sidcle (1856) ; and of the Marchese Pietro 
Selvatico, of Padua, a distinguished writer on art. 


In April next the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 
which has been transferred from the Payillon de 
Flore to the Palais de l’ Industrie, will be 
to the public. It will comprise two distinct 
parts: (1) the museum properly so called, with 
the objects bought by the committee of - 
ment, and lent or given by collectors ; (3) a 
temporary exhibition, organised by MM. Drey- 
fus and Ephrussi, of decorative art designs, 
specimens of jewellery, furniture, tissues, &c,, 
from the Renaissance to the present time. This 
exhibition will include M. Paul Gasnault’s 
ceramic collection, which has just been bought 





by Léon Richeton ; and one by de Nittis, These 


by M. Doubouché, and is to be placed in the 





A sratue is to be erected in 

this yoos'to Sand. The cit penal 
the Vallée Noire in , te gpd whote oe 
many of her romances their birth. 


THE drawings and pasinti of 
Disteli, the famous Swiss caricaturist, are to be 
exhibited at Olten during the Schutzenfest. 


Tz is announced that the small town of Urfa, 
the tural Dr of t 888, i 
nearly Toooved by fire, itants 
removed their yaluables to the house tradition. 
ally known as Abraham’s birth-place, which 
was uninjured. 

Two reproductions from George Oruikshank’s 
works, one being the well-known Election for 
Beadle, and the other a clever politieal satire 
entitled Coriolanus addressing the Plebeians, 
published in 1820, are given in the Magazine of 
Art this month in illustration of a memorial 
artiele on that artist by Alice Thompson. It is 
strange that, though two years have now 
elapsed since George Cruikshank’s death, no 
detailed biography of him has yet been published 

In the last two numbers of L’ Art are given 
two etchings from a pair of pictures in the San 
Donato collection, ascribed to Teniers. These 
are entitled Taste and Smell. The one repre- 
sents a laugh youth holding a goblet appar. 
ently fill th some pleasant drink, while 
cnothar youth behind waits with pF ps to re- 
plenish the glass ; and the other, an old gardener 
and his wife, who are supposed to be deriving 
satisfaction from the scent of a splendid pot of 
carnations that the man holds in his hands, 
The title strikes one as somewhat fanciful, but 
the pictures themselves are pleasantly treated 
little bits of common life. 





THE STAGE. 


CERTAINLY the time has come when a Shak- 
sperian performance creditably done is sure of 
being well received, We chronicled last week 
the successful representation of Macbeth at New 
seme ines pe sevuells peteomeees later 
same time the agreea s You 

The Imperial Theatre 


Like It in Westminster. perial Thea 

i building of the Royal Aquarium 
has, under Miss Litton’s ment, become 
noticeable for the refinement of its performances, 
and the new performance of As You Like It is 
no exception to the now welloutabliapes rule, 
To begin with, the scenery by Mr. Perkins, and 
the costumes from designs by Mr. Forbes 
Robertgon, are excellent ; there is thus a fit 
frame for the picture which the play t 
presents. Then, again, though minor 
shesaciors, and fame, whieh ome pane to be 
accounted insignificant, do not find good repre- 
sentatives, some three or four of the principal 
persona at ipo dsene are embodied by the 

ers with great capacity, good , 

. Mr. Vezin appearsas Jacques, 
art played by Jacques in the comedy 
You Like It is wont to be over-rated ; or, at 
events, nothing is more common than tor 
that portion of his part wherein lies the 4 
reve fm pooch tent oiie regaled o8 
ages of man—a s aditionall 1 
the great effort of elocution—has Tittle bearing 
It is really but an instance of 
ly man’s discontented and misanthropl¢ 


like “‘ Signior Bened: 


ing.” But the very fact that it has go little 
do with the action of the makes its pod 
priate delivery a more di t task than other 
wise it would be. No one copes with ils 
difficulties better than Mr. Hermann Yeait, 


who is discretion and temperance itself, and 
who does not fail to seein the part other and 
y of character 


subtler opportunities for this disp 
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his famous speech affords, Mr. Lionel! 
_ hm in of puree » sary Bogebstpne, but} 
reflective portions of the part—in the 
utterance of its quaint conceite—he is not seen 
nite at his best. Mr. Kyrle Bellew pve 
Orlando with some sense of ' me pooey of the 
iece and the spirit of the . Miss 
itton is a happy Rosalind. Her dress becomes 
her, and her bearing becomes the part. She 
bas that mixture of vivacity and gentleness 
which was certainly Rosalind’s own, and if she 
is somewhat less forcible than one or two other 
contemporary interpreters of the part, she has the 
qualités of her os as wellas thedéfauts of her 
qualité. , this As You Like It at the Im- 
perial is on the whole a very cnloyable perform- 
ance: unequal; here and i i ; 
but with the merits greatly in excess of the faults. 

Ar the Princess’s Theatre, where the per- 
formance of Drink was cleverly repulsive ‘and 
where that of The Streets of London is common- 

lace, —— sensational, we are promised 
very long an interesting representation. 
It seems that Joseph Hatton and Mr. Oharles 
Dickens, hae have ther dramatised the 
great novelist’s un story, The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood. A drama must have a conclusion, 
even if a story have none, and in the dramatic 
yersion of Hdwin Drood we shall look for some- 
thing more than the exposition of John Jasper 
as the would-be murderer of Edwin. Eyery- 
body has long ago guessed that he was th 
would-be murderer. No other person was 
seriously interested in the disappearance of the 
ingenuous youth. The question readers put 
to themselves was never, Who was the would- 
be murderer? but rather, How will his attempt 
be discovered ? and, Was the youth really 
murdered after all? More than one writer of 
fiction, both in England and America, we 
believe, has set himself to devise the natural 
end to the story; and one writer, a young 
Englishwoman, who had studied Dickens with 
extreme minuteness, managed in her work to 
catch quite the trick of his style; but certain 
facts revealed by Dickens in the six completed 
numbers which make the only half of the work 
which the public ere were hardly duly 
borne in mind by her. After all, this dramatic 
version now promised is quite likely to be more 
interesting by reason of the creations it 
may give us of Grewgious, Edwin, Jasper, and 
Rosa than by reason of any ingenuity which it 
may display in arriving at an appropriate end. 

THE promised performance of Za Fille de 
Madame Angot at Drury Lane Theatre at 
Kester will afford an opportunity of testing, 
with respect to the musical drama, what has 
already been tested with to comedy: 
that is, whether a piece which has been con- 
fessedly very successful on a small stage and 
under the conditions of performance in a small 
house will bear transplanting to a larger area. 
The experiment, if it can eyer be made with 
success, will probably be made successfully with 
Madame Angot, where an increased band sounds 
throughout a larger theatre and gorgeous 
scenery can occupy the eye. The effects of pure 
comedy, which depend upon naturalness, are 
not to be so stretched with impunity on the 
ftansfer of the piece to a larger house. 

Mr. Onartes KELLY now plays, with great 
ease and naturalness, the part of Joseph Surface 
in the performance of The School for Scandal at 
the Vaudeville, Mr. John Clayton, as was said 

week, haying had occasion to transfer him- 

telf to the Prince of Wales's to take a prominent 

Ee the performance of Forget Me Not with 

Genevitve Ward. The Daily News reports 

that She pars to Conquer will be played at the 

Prince of Wales’s at the conclusion of Miss 
Ward’s engagement. 


Mr. Boucicavutt’s re-appearance in England 
may be expected early in April. 
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MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
A LARGE ppt ce assembled on Thursday 
Februa 3, at St. James’s Hall, on the occa- 
sine Malle. Janotha’s first pianoforte recital 


in London. This talented pianist has given of 
late the Fomulas Concerts many sterling 
proofs of mechanical and intellectual ability, 


and we must frankly say that we do not think 
she did herself full justice either in the selection 
or | ce of the various pieces at her 
. Ps mme was unusually short, 
and contained only one novelty. The Py wn 
commenced with Beethoyen’s sonata in C sharp 
minor (‘‘ The Maccligne ”). Her playing of 
= id th "fnale both hy phony 
and the power on. 
the sonata came a bourrée from the 
inglish ‘suite in A minor of Bach, and Chopin’s 
scherzo in B minor, both well played, the latter 
especially with great briltfandy and delicacy of 
expression. After these a duet for two piano- 
fortes by Herr Otto Goldschmidt, a light, grace- 
ful, and showy re og which was per- 
formed with entrain by Mdile. Janotha and the 
composer. The last piece was Schumann’s 
Carnaval (op. 9). Some of the numbers were 
rendered in a peculiar and not altogether satis- 
factory manner, but the rest were giyen with 
much feeling and animation. 

Herr Barth was the pont at last Monday’s 
Popular Concert, and played, as solo, variations 
on @& by Paganini, op. 35, by Brahms. 
The com has written two series of four- 
teen, and the programme book announced that 
a ‘sélection from each would be given (with 
the approval of the author)—viz., nine from 
book 1. and three from book ii., and disposed 
with the requisite consideration for effect,” but 
Herr Barth gave thirteen from book i. and four 
from book u. The variations are decidedly 
original, but the chief aim of the composer 
seems to have been to produce a work teeming 
with technical difficulties of every description. 
The pianist a them with wonderful ease, 
power, and self-possession—in fact, the ter 
the difficulty the greater the playing. He well 
deserved the hearty applause given to him, and 
acknowledged the same ving as an encore 
Henselt’s difficult y— Dankli nach 

“’ Herr Joachim gaye also a very fine 

ing of Bach’s mR a chaconne for 
violin alone, and gave for an encore a move- 
ment from Bach’s fifth swite. Bach’s varia- 
tions in the chaconne form a marked contrast 
to those of Brahms; both -are replete with 
difficulties, but in the former they are without 
doubt only a means toan end. The programme 
included "3 divertimento in B flat and 
Beethoven’s trio, op. 70, No. 2. Herr Henschel 
was the vocalist ; he was in excellent yoice, and 
sang with much effect an air (‘Ye verdant 
Hills )” from el’s Susanna, and other songs. 

Herr Joachim was solo. violinist at. last 
Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert, and glared 
with exquisite delicacy and refinement Spohr’s 
concerto in A (No. 12). He also performed (for 
the first time in E d) a theme and yaria- 
tions for violin and orchestra of his own, The 
theme is short and simple ; the variations clever 
and pleasing, but full of difficulties, which, how- 
ever, cease to be such in the hands of their 
author. The programme included chaconne and 
rigodon by Monsigny, and Beethoyen’s sym- 
phony No. 2 in D. 


Mr. E. Dannreuther gave the fourth and 
last of a series of four interesting chamber 
concerts at Orme Square on Thursday, February 
26. The programme included a MS. quartett 
in G by 0. H. H. Parry, and Scambati’s piano- 
forte quintett in F minor (second performance). 
Mr, Dannreuther gaye a vigorous rendering of 
Beethoyen’s ‘‘ Sonate-testament ” (op. 111). 

J. 8. SHEpLock. 
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THEATRES. 





CGCouRrRtt THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Mr. :, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Soalght, abG, 0 Few, in five 


ve acts, 
OLD LOVE and the NEW, 
By BrRoNSsON HOWARD and J. a Messrs, Coghlan, , Leathes, 
Price, Dacre, Holman, Ree. & gins, Phipps, and Anson; Mesdames A. 
Roselle, Emery, Giffard, J. Roselle, and White, 

Morning Performance of “The Old. Love and a New,” Saturday, 
March 13. Box-office from 11 till 5. No fees. 


DUsE s THEATRE, Holborn. 


Managers, HOLT jour and WILMOT. 


Every wong, ot om r the first time « at this theatre), 
HEGOR th MOUNTEBANK. 
SOE, 


&e. 
At 10.15, THE WATERMAN. 
Mr. John Child, the popular Tenor. 


Fouryr THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 
++ to-night, . oy io pooee ie (for a a 2 iow A Tada 
At 9%, the celebrated t tril, BARDELL v, PICKWICK. 
At! OUR CLERKS, 








At 130, IN the ORCHARD, 
Doors ope mat7. Prices ls. to £33s. Box-office 11 till 5. No fees for 
booking. me “The U Crust,” a new and original comic Drama, in three 


acts, by H. J. BYeom, ¥ will shortly be produ 
LOBE THEATR OS. 


LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
ae at 8, this celebrated Opera, w with new scenery, new dresses, and 
fects 


Messrs. Shiel Barry, Edward Marshall, Frederic Darrell, C. Ashford, and 
Wilford Morgan ; Mesdames Kate Munroe, Laura Clement, Clara Graham, 
Kate Chorley. Increased band and chorus. Conductor, Mr. E. SOLOMON, 

Preceded, at 7, by the —— Was) ee Oe 
THE APP 
Mr. Shiel Beans &e. "eo open 6.30, £m at 11,0, 
ger, Mr. H. B. FARNIE. 


[MPERIAL THEATRE. 


Shakspere’s Comedy, AS YOU LIKE I' 
Every afternoon at 3, in which ge ay ‘Tint noe. Herman Vezin, ¥ 
Farren, Kyrle Bellew, F. Everill, Edgar, J. nnister, C. Coe, G. 
Coventry, ¥. Charles, E. Allbrook, F P tlh nm G. Trevor, C. Bunch, ‘and 
Miss Litton, Miss Cresswell, Miss Brunton, Miss Sylvia Hodson will appear. 

The overture and incidental music selected and Mr. Barnard 
from the works of Dr. Arne, Bishop, Farren, Martini, and C. Horne. The 
Comedy produced under the p of Miss Litton. 

Stage Ma: nager, Mr. Cor. 
The doors Som at 2.30; Overture at 2.40; Comedy precisely at 3; 














THE es aN 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, 


Will OPEN on the 25th instant. 


(Limited), 


Subscriptions will now be received. 


Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN TO THE Boagp or Diezctors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 


Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY 





a to ALL 
Gentlemen, and comprisin; 
REFERENCE LIBRA YY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROO 
Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEG 
Volumes, delivered free from the 


THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both 
READING, WRITING: SMOKIN! 


from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


Ladies and 
KING and NEWSROOMS, a Two 0 UTE 





ES as above, together wit the right 1 Bix} from HERS aU; GUINEAS 





if 
er details of Subscription on —_—— to the any 


Subscriptions will have effect from date 


per annum, 


-B.—The General Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the public. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





CANON FARRAR’S ST. PAUL. 2vols. .. oF cc of la 4 
MEMOIR of MRS. TAIT. oe ee oe ~ ee . wo. 76 
- LIFE of BISHOP SELWYN. 2 vols. oo 00 = co oo B® 
LIFE of CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 2vols. c  « «+ 12 0 
LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN HOOK. 2vols... + eo 12 0 
FANNY KEMBLE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 3 vols. or) ory ~ 76 
BURNABY’S RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 2 vols. oe oe 60 
THE CLOVEN FOOT, by Miss BRADDON. o.. eert @ > 40. oe 
PAUL FABER, by GEORGE MACDONALD. 3vols. «- oo ee 40 
UNDER ONE ROOF, by JAMES PAYN. 3 vols. - oe -~ 46 


oak mane. Rap Tae Tees ane Gath, second-hand, in goed 

01 on. 

See Mudie’s Clearance Catal for March. New Edition, now ready, 
‘ostage Free, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


$$. 


AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATI 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY proms oot Tilustrations 
Astctype aid. Be pe Proeeees. anployed by the Treat 
and other learaed Shomaseoeraphical, jumismatical, Royal Geographical, 
racalien of Motels 
8k and ts pw MS8S., Paintings, Drawings, 


Note.— 
ote The teal advantages of the Autotype Process for Book Illus 


*,* For Terms and Specimens Pim ated eet nce 
The A! COMP. have 
ey enh arate ee Seren ee 
Sf 
the. a copies 0! va wings sy 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


” one=as 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. _ 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
Mupie’s SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Office—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Carriages 5.45 
LYcrtuUM THEATRE. 


MERCHANT of T of VENICE. 


Satepees 's b yew ah heving been rece! received sas the utmost enthusiasm, 
be repeated ing at Eight o’cloc 
SHYLOCK— Mr. oTRVING. PORTIA Mies ELLEN TERRY. 
Morning Performances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE every 
a, at Two o'clock, during March. 
HYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box ‘Office open daily from Ten to Five under the direction of Mr, 
JOSEPH HURST, where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLES. 


SHAKSPERE’S S PLAYS. 


MACBETH, February 25, 25, for ten nights only. 
OTHELLO, March 8, for ‘six nights. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Miss Carlisle, Mrs. Charles Calvert, Mr. 
Herman Vezin, Mr. H. Talbot, and Mr. Pennington specially en; for 
this series of Plays. Mr. Walter Bentle a Messrs. F. W. Wyndham, 

Lyons, J. Archer, E, Lyons, Redwood, 

Prices, from 6d, to 7s. 6d. Doors open ‘st 6.45. Farce at 7.15; Play at 8. 


PERA COMIQU E 


CHILDREN’S PINAFORE.—EVENING PERFORMANCE, 


** CHILDREN’S N’S PINAFORE 
To-night, at 7.45, a new and original Vaudeville, a by F. DESPREY 
music by ALFRED CELLIER, IN the SULKS. 
Characters by Mr. Richard Tem: oo Mr. F. Thornton, and Miss La Rue. 
At 8,30, THE CHILDREN’S PINAFORE 
Being a representation of Messrs. GILBERT and SULLIVAN’ popular Opera, 
* H.M.S. Pinafore” (all the _ me ro ale y children) Pat 10.3, 


PRINCE of WALESS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 


Every Evening the doors will be ° opened at oe At 8 o’clock will be 
a an original Comedietta, A LITTLE CHAN 

ly SYDNEY GRUNDY. Followed, at 8.40, by aeomat MERIVALE and F. C 
Grove's original Play, FORGET-ME-NOT 
(by arrangement with Miss Geneviéve Ward, and in which she will appear 
in her original part). 

The Characters in the opens will be d by Miss G iéve Ward, 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, Miss Kate Pattison, Mrs. Ligh Murray, “Miss Ada 
Gordon, and Miss Layton ; Mr. Edgar Bruce, Mr, Flockton, Mr. J. G, Shore, 
Mr. Edwin Bayley, Mr. Arthur Brewitt, Mr. J. Robertson, and Mr. John 
wee. bags gy 4 by Mr. Bruce Smith, The Orchestra will be under 

















No Fees of any description. The Box-office ha 4 a“ eg ll and 5 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. W 


ReYALTY THEATRE, 


Managers, Mr. and Mrs, J. P. BURNETT. 


This wae, at 8.15, JO. 

Mess: P. Burnett, Groves, Charteris, Crisp, Wilkinson, Edwards, 
Leigh ; y At. Bennett, Brunel, Robertson, K. Lee, Steele, Drummond, 
and Jennie Lee. 


At 7.15, THE GOOSE with the GOLDEN EGGS. 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 


This evening, at 7.30, WHO SPEAKS 1 FIRST? Mr, Walter Joyce. 
At 8, A DRAMATIC FEVER. Mr. F. Wyatt, &c. 
yp we, 30, DURING HER MAJESTY’S PLEASURE. Messrs. J. A. Arnold, 


Wyatt, Cameron, Gordon, Mansell, Frank Barsby ; Misses Agues Thomas, 
Howl, Nellie Vane, &e. 














ONDON LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE—Founded in 1841, 


PATON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


PESIDENT~—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq, 
— Library contains —_— Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
n various bscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
pr] £6; Life Membership, ~ 


Fifteen Volumes are ns = Sous, « and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to past Fraperire on camiegiion 
ROBET HAIsow, Secretary and Librarian. 


[HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 


at, from One Guinea 


omeing 
to the to the supply required the best New Books, English, — 
tely on ; nae. Prospectuses, with Lists of New 
Publications, gratis and post-free.—*.* A Clearan 
Books, off for Sale at greatly reduced prices, may also had, 
a) ion.— BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’s 
ited Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next the Pclytechnic. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT ETCHING 
By M. RAJON. 





RAJON is at present | completing for 

@ the Scottish Royal A iati tion of the Fine 

Arts an important Etching’ — 18 me oy Son interior with nine 
es—after he Lege 


the picture of “ T md,” by the late G. PAUL CHALMERS, 
R.S.A., now in the National Gallery of Scotland, 


The following are the different States open for subscription :— 





10 Artist’s Proofs + «+ 20Guineas. All subscribed. 
100 Proofs before Letters « « 45 Guineas. 
200 Lettered Proofs . . =. %2Guineas. 
Prints . ° - 1 Guinea. 


For each Guinea the Subscriber will also have one chance in the Distribu- 
tion of Paintings to be made by the Association in July next. 


Subscriptions should be intimated without delay to H. W. Seeeee, 
Secretary and Treasurer to the Association, 130, George-street, Edinburgh. 


These prices will be doubled after 3ist July, 1880. 


TUD 10, with Ante-Rooms, ay Bin in 


Loy her ity As place, eee. Cee _- fet the 
and we aining Set.—Apply to E. & F. SWAIN. 82, High h- 
street, Notting Hill, W. (7,375.) oe 


LOAN COLLECTION of OLD MINIA- 


TURES Now Open at DICKINSON’S, 114, NEW BOND STREET. 
10 to 5. Admission, Is., including catalogue. * 











SWANSEA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


HIEF LIBRARIAN WANTED -—Salary, 
£175 per annum. Written , with testi ial: 
particulars as to age, qualifications, om must be forwarded on or eo 
SATURDAY, MARCH 27TH, 1880, addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
Public Library, Swansea. 


IBER STUDIORUM (J.M.W.Turner), 


PLATES of, Wanted to Purchase by Messrs, DOWDESWELL, 
Chancery-lane, W.c. , ” 











Gq ef Herepe; cnt et oe 
~. gi of the works of Botern Antone 
Now ready, price One Guinea. 
“THE PIED PIPER of HAMELIN.” Rael ty Jon 5 Oe 


Second 
i Edition (138). Published with the kind permission of Mr, 


17th, ie79-—" There te life. aad 


m4 In preparation. 

NEW EDITION of TURNER'S “ — yy Facsimiled 

from Rare Prints in the best “‘atates” len lent by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
TEMPORARY OFFI a 

et No. Il he Li during the re-building of the Fine-Art Galley, 


‘tad Watin, tian inn, Wind, 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.— 


a —  —, 
-% above 

GUY'S HOSPITAL. The Classes for the — Examination will commence 

on TUESDAY, 30TH MARCH. The not confined to Students of the 

Hospital.—For further particulars, address thy the Di DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 8.2. 








Boek - -HUNTERS !—MARCH LIST. 
FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

LIST (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND a (ON SALE) oF 

GALLERIES, PORTRAITS, COSTUMES, DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, ARCHITEC- 

TURE, ORNAMENTS, PAGEANTS, ANATOMY (ARTISTIC), OLD WOODCUTS, 

kc. Gravis, BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 


EDWIN PARSONS, 45, Brompton-road, 8.W. 
GECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post-free. 


Meroe and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 


ING. — WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, F.4 

call attention to to the facilities presented by 
Literature tn the beat cope WYMAN & SONS will be to forward 
Estimates, ee Ce ee an eee command 
of gi terprise—WYMAN & Sons, 74, 75, ané 
$l, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


De MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives open — doe vo peer a pode Plans. 

8 process has adopted 
pela the inventor On ee 
out all their Department 

















ar the beef tye eer 
raien ments off. Negatives last for years. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 17, Tettenhall-road, Wolverhampton. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (Forty - ~ Sue 
Quires) of Thick CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES 
&e., &c.), on receipt of F010 for 1,550 ach bs. che 
pun Gun Siioand WN Ganaganen beets caine ; eee 








BOOKS on ASTROLOGY, ALCHEMY, 
WITCHCRAFT, on SALE. Catalogues gratis. 
BOOKS BOUGHT, and the utmost value given in Cash or Exchange. 
MANUSCRIPT SERMONS and good LITHOGRAPHS on SaLBi 


specimens by post. 
Apply THOS. MILLARD, Bookseller, 79, St: Paul’s-churchyard, Londoa, 
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no 
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